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: *,” An Octavo Pamphlet of 32 8, entitled “ Proposals fi 
past 12 o/ehoek, Publication of a New. English Dictionary by the Poilloiet 
ISH VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, Society,” detailing the Plan, &c., is now published, and will be sent 


"No. 32.—Vot. II. New Serres. ] LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1859. [Parcx 4d., Stamped 5d. 
i ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 
OYAL AC A DE M Y OF AB TS — Sales by Auction. ‘ . i 
Fg ph Gensral Assent of he Acodemienny aa elidhed ck, A CR CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH t 
ASSOCIATE of that : OTICE OF REMOVAL. AUTHORS LIVING AND DECEASED | from the Harlot Ac i 
"et P Kuntar, R.A., Secretary. v} ‘4 » ae- : 
rn ted 47, LEICESTER SQUARE (WEST SIDE), Formerly the | Stwusava Bomaphien and Litersey Notices: cith Poste tee | 
a Maasion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and tely occupi by the Western Subjects. By 8»AUSTIN earn a Vol. I. pp. 1005 (comprising 3 
Literary Institution. letters A to J), imperial 8vo. price 24s. : 
the OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, MESSRS. PUTTICK &’ The Critical Dictionary is intended to be to the Literature of the = 
STREET. The following Courses of LECTURES ; SIMPSON, Language what a Dictionary of Words is tothe Langua guage ie ; 
aesbowt to be commen enced :— Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art,beg to announce | 4, THe second volume, which will ia Sow more ‘ 
ed Mrematoor —Forty Lectures on Mineralogy, by og thatthey bave REMOVED from their late couse, No. 191, Piccadilly, one-half Stereotyped. t 
+ aa bgt M.A., F.B.8., to elive’ on Mon o the above a 7 & Co., 60, Paternoster 7 " . 
oe | Fridays, at3 p-m., commencing l4th Pisrea The shelf- room in their ny Gallery will afford convenient means = a 
ge brie chine for the display of upwards of 
; Paes Lectures on Geol PROFESSOR RAM- 
let,” goes to be del iWeredon Mondays Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, FIFTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
si3pm., commenc: mgs RUaxy... Yee, We at one time ; the wall space, suited for the exhibition of Pictures ESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster 
arvnaL Hisrony.— Lectures on Natural History, by and Engravings, amounts to nearly 5000 superficial feet, th f M ee. & Yet 
the PAARESSOR HUXLEY, ia R.S., to be d on Wednead the floor being about 1600 feet. A-FIRE- PROOF STRONG, OOM Prem? Mave the Allowing: IMPORTANT WORKS ia the i 
Thos and Fridays, at 10 am., commencing “Toth February. = the janie Sched of Manuscripts, Pinte, Jewels, and other valu- | **®8S*— 3 
ables, isa ic) seh 4 
poe it ls om ‘Apgtion Yeochins Senalt nisi Sealine aid subeneblk Gin teiiaeiae: tat BARTLETT.—A DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 
PROFESSOR WILLIS M fs woke t be delivered on Wednes appropriate sales, affording to the owner of a few lots the same | CANISMS. A Glossary of Words and Phrases colloquially used “= 
— Fridays, at 12” o'clock uuieneiee. Tak vantages as are offered to the possessor of a large collection. the United States. By JOHN RUSSELL BA Second 
co, 308. 4 TREwHaM 3 rar. nstruments Conslpaeanty of Books, Manuscripts, Music, Musical | Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. Inone volume, 8vo. : 
" ns' ents, Antiquities, Pictures, Engravings, and all kinds of § 
rty connected with Literavure and the Arts, may be addressed | _ COLERIDGE.—A. GLOSSARIAL = INDEX i 
pe, oat. | ad ee 
“4 - “4 E E, / 
4 Goxsrr coxion, 1 on ERA T. MORRI 8, F.G % . of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. at-Law. In one volume, 8vo. ay : 
will deliver a Course of LECTURES on theabove subjects, with thetz Valuable Law Books—Two Days’ Sale. g y 
RCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING ; including the R. HODGSON g - PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S NEW DIC- i 
i oe ‘and distribution of the chief Building Sto nes. Tuendays M’ 0 0 will SELL by AUCTION at his TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In to, Parts, 5e } 
ursdays at 4r.a. Commencing, Thursday, February New ooms, the corner 0! eet Street and Chan Lane, | eac ¢ 
nae feu _— ” Hi on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, February 9 and 10, at half. t 








post-free on receipt of six stamps. ; 
WHITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPOLI- | peing tne uinrarie of two Barrite 
ND TAN ATHEN UM, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. two eminent Solicitors fone from the count)), comprising leat, | _ WEDGWOOD.—A DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
head's Statutes.to 1856, 40 Vols.; Pickeri: Statutes Vols.; | LISH ETYMOLOGY. By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, ' 
Pasest—My. ALDERMAN MECHI. Public General Statutes, 28 Vols.: The Jurist, 1897 to 1908, 37 Volu., | Vol. I. 8vo. 4 , — 
nby [f Seetetaeoennppica with athe praca! Vado ane | $Vais Nott of Gace” Siete Mate Cae Tavmwen & Co., Paternoster Row, London 
papers, magazines, &c.), the new Smoking-room, the | 10 Vols.; White and Tudor’s Leading Cases ; Smith's Leading Cases, j 
> RYO. oe » &e., are tlt, Fe oe ned. Bhd Pome , = numerous Modern. Practical agg Also Four Series of the 
Fencing, Music, form Parliamentary Society for Politica eports in e Courts of Common Law and Equit: The old ‘i , 
Debates. Half- “yearly subscription, ll. 1s. Full particulars may be | Reporters, &c. The whole in good preservation. — s pure YRTANT WORKS OF TRAVELS. Pub- 


lished by TRUBNER & CO., Paternoster Row, 
had at the Secretary’s office. i: B. Wiens} Bie, peo: tens: To be viewed and catalogues had. ished by 108 w, London. . 


FREMONT.--NARRATIVE OF EXPLORA- ‘ 
TIONS AND ADVENTURES IN KANSAS, NEBRASKA, ORE- 











Water-Colour Drawings, mostly by Mr. W. Hunt, GON, AND CALIFORNIA. By Colonel Joun Cuantzs Fremont. 
UD DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY Udarasting Sale ft ee Author's Edition, profusely illustrated in uniform style with Dr. 
TIC —Fresh Copies of = —— Work of ackno wledged merit it . Kane’s Arctic Explorations: 8vo. (In May. 

’ and interest i RY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, 
Punlosor HY and the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, continue RRGRS. FOSTER | at are Plage} w |, OSBORN.—PALESTINE, PAST. AND -PRE- ‘ 
todendded to this Library as freely as Subscribers may require them. at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on W EDNESD AY, 9th FEBRUARY. | SENT; with, Biblical, Literary, and Scientific Notices. By the 

IN 1. sy of teerenee exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUV- | at 1 o'clock precisely. The Rev. _Hizxny 8. Omnons, AM. Tn } vel. royal al 8yo. of G00 pages pages, with 
S per - numerous cuts 0- . 
rthy the Single Subscription, One Guinea Per Annum. First-Class Country COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR graphs, Maps, &c. ais. 


Subscrij eles Two _— and upwards, according to the number 


of Volumes DRAWINGS, SKETCHES, AND PICTURES, PAGE.—LA PLATA: THE ARGENTINE 


COFEDERATION AND PARAGUAY. Being a Narrative of the 
F'cap. ; tly Epwanp Mvopte, New Oxford Street, London, including upwards of 60 by Mr. W. Hunt, to whom the late Mr. | ‘Tributaries of the River La Plata and adjacent Countries, duri 
and Cross Street, Manchester. Steedman was nearly related. the years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, under the orders of the United 


y; esday States Government. By Tuomas I. Pace, U.S.N., Commander of 
vated. On View, Monday and Tuesday. the nc nego ae volume, large 8vo. with Map and numerous 
MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. price 18s, 
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pd: SARTORIUS MEXICO AND THE MEXI- 
THE LL THE LONDON NEWSPAPERS REGU- OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— | cans, Landscapes and Popular.Skefches. By C.S8antomics. With 
LARLY SUPPLIED IN TOWN, AND FORWARDED TO FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS | Steel Engravings by distinguished ists, from original y 
eo PARTS OP THE UNITED KINGDOM , INDIA, CHINA, | MANAGER. Moritz Bo ~— One gues 4to. volume, 200 pages of letter- 
- ana, A ” press and 18 Engravings, 18s. 
SE ic gins des edie cescceAdnapeesusasieeind dadvosta’ HAMLET. i 
Be ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED. TUESDAY ....... .. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Tavaxer & Co., Paternoster Row, London. 
‘A List for 1859, with Politics, Days of sre gine &c., sent gratis. | WEDNESDAY. .. LOUIS XI. 
Wittum Dawson & Sons, Ne 4 GR Wha ‘PF TINO MES Rie cccccct de ticidaWeccscccccecccesccsceecss MACBETH. HISTORY EPITOMISED 
itioners, 74, Cannon. Street, City, E. C. Hetablished 1809. { First time this ’ ; r — 
EGAL ee hd FRIDAY | “Season... VA MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Just published, complete in 1 vol. 7s. cloth. 
Listories, r x 
’ oie BATURDAT 2. rcccececssccsccsceve THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. HE MONARCHS OF MODERN HISTORY ; 
¢ County IMPORTANT TO . And the PANTOMIME every evening. Or, Contemporaneous Sovereigns hs a Glance, from the Fall of 
- J, F,HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH per piepntiy C y Py a : 
My | and t nports ents of each aS chronolog ly a : 
, Se eres Publishing Broke printed by him unt the WIENIAWSKI, the GREAT VIOLINIST, | 2¥ ¥ NEWMAN. 
nents fuer has been repaid his origimal outlay. And as all Works | ¢ FOR: ONE: NIGHT ONLY and| MADAME ANNA | London: Jouw F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster Row, and 27, Southampton ‘ 
entrusted to his care are pets = a Beat, style, and at prices | BISHOP'S second appearance, on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, Row. 
. | far below the usual charges, A UY TO PUBLISH | FEBRUARY ‘th, at the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST” 
sCT. wil a it much to their pe tor pees to nian. | JAMES’S HALL. For full particulars see Programme. 
e Rev. PFs Estimates, and all Particulars forwarded free by return | This day is published, price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 
DME. ANNA BISHOP and M. WIENI- | O*X THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN, 
AWSKI, the great Violinist, for One Night only, previous | A Lecture delivered at the Literary and Scientitic Societies of 
i to his Departure for the Continent, on MONDAY NE XT, | Cheltenham and Gloucester, on the Functions of the Skin and the 
PIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— | Feprvany 7, at the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST’ | value of the Bath, with s Reference to the Tursish Bath. By 
——— BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- | JAMES'S HALL; also Miss Poole, Miss Kemble, Miss Corelli, | RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. i 
f the tions.—201 Si Bemat Bees ; | Benrens, Ake. Witbye Cooper, altace agen Ramsden, | tondon: H. Baruirere, 219, Regent Street, “and 290, Broadway, i 
err Men; 2; a 
acaabil CRAMER, BEALF, Co.'s New Lisi’ atom and Sofa coat, 5s.; Balcony 3s.; pune erved Seats, ls. May ve | sneeice ij 
Noe ‘every variety warranted.—201, Regent Stree | oa at ‘ne ‘Hall, yf Piccadilly 5 Kerrn, Prowse, & Co.'s, | ¥ 
Esq., | ae. oun alt ae re, AmMonp’s, Regent Besect: A NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 
A‘ca CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, of literary | | On the Ist March, 1859, a mo penicped be. by Mesars. W. H. Aizen & i 
‘oe tastes, would be happy to supply articles for a First-class | i 
Bpccimen 3s i prose and vere would be forward. ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, © ST. | rE UNIVERSAL REVIEW OF POLITICS, 
TRA- H. St. A., care of Mr. Livoxe, Stationer, 197, Upper Street, JAMES'S HALL.—Owing to the GREAT SUCCESS of these T LITBRATURE, AND SOCAL SCIENCE. ! 
‘School of » London. Concerts they will be continued every Monday Evening until further | x BAL SCIENCE. y 
Ae notice. All communications for the ‘Editor, advertisements, and books for 
* MONDAY, FEBRUARY lith, a MENDELSSOHN NIGHT, to | Teview, to be addressed to the Proprietors, 7, Leadenhall Street, 
TIONS. F RARE P AINTINGS, ANTIQUITIES, &c., | include the most popular works of this great composer. London, E.C 
d re and f 4 Weeks = Galleries, Halls and ; : 
Stoties; PRIVAT ificent AL, ‘TAR- | " vi + | 
“4 any the ah Ca a SMateats | M[ENDELSSOHN NIGHT AT THE MONDAY | Tenth Thousand, crown ®vo. price 74 6. 
cle. : ve EVENTS, A eg BALLON MONDAY | HE REV. DR. GUTHRIES DISCOURSES 
. on which occasion t rogramme wi ij 
include the most most popular r works both vocal and tostramental of this | FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIAN i 
great composer. Edinburgh: A & C. Brack; and all cumpie 
——— 
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[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS : 
I, THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS. 
Il. SHAKSPEARE. 
Ill. ENGLISH CONSULS. 
IV. PIUS VIII. AND GREGORY XVI. 
’. PATENTS. : 
VI. THE SOLDIER'S LODGING, FOOD, AND DRESS. 
VII. BREAD. 
VIII. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
IX. REFORM. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. CCIX., 


< 





pairs EDINBURGH MAGAZINE FOR 
FEBRUARY, price 1s., contains :— 
ROBERT BURNS, 
LIFE OF MOZART. 
MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM BECKFORD. 
MARION. 
SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 
FRENCH HISTORY. 
THE SWINDLER IN EGYPT. 
TELESCOPIC VIEWS. 
INDIAN HELPERS AND RULERS. 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM. 
POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 
LITERARY REGISTER, &c. 

London: Parrnuipar & Co. 





HE ECLECTIC FOR FEBRUARY 
Contains— ~ 
. STANLEY ON THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
THE QUEEN’S GOVERNMENT AND THE RELIGIONS OF 
INDIA. 
BAD WEATHER ON THE MOUNTAINS. 
TOWN AND FOREST. PART II. BY AUTHOR OF “MARY 
POWELL.” 
THE SHIP ON FIRE. BY HENRY BATEMAN. 
HIGHWATER MARK. PART II. BY P. H. GOSSE. 
DR. THOMAS GUTHRIE. 
SMITHFIELD AND BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
A RIDE OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
FRANCE, AUSTRIA, AND ITALY. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS. 
Price 1s. 6d. Monthly, post free. 
London: Warp & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of PUBLIC MEN. 
BENCH AND THE BAR. 
Price 4s. each.; 
Part I.—Lord Justice Knight Bruce. 
Pant Il.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood. 
Part II1.—Sir Fitzro: wit M.P., Attorney-General 
Part 5 —Sir = 8, M. P., Solicitor-General. 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
T HE 
Now ready. 
On March Ist. 
Part V.—M. D. Hill, hea. sae, Recorder of Birmingham. 








HURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. Price 2s. 6d. each. 
Now ready. 


Archbishop of penny - Dean of Winchester 
Bishop of Durh Rey. Dr. Hook. 
Dean of Westminster. Rey. Canon Girdlestone 
And Rey, Daniel Moore. 
A single part free by post on receipt of the price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, and all booksellers. 





- ’ Thur ry 
OTICE.—COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE A SECOND EDITION OF THE FEBRUARY 
NUMBER of this POPULAR MAGAZINE, containing an im- 
portant article on the “ITALIAN QUESTION,” with a great 
variety of interesting matter, is NOW READY ; the first impression 
having been completely exhausted. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





i J NEVERSITY LIFE is p po ourtrayed in the NEW 

just commenced in the FEBRUARY NUMBER of 
THE oarouD AND MIDDLE-CLASS REPORTER. Also the 
LEGREE LIST AT CAMBRIDGE. Post-free 6d., Yearly, 4s., pre- 
) aid in stamps, and a Free Advertisement is allowed. 


Harpwicker’s, 192, Piccadilly. 





On the Ist of February, 1859, price 1s. 


he E PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 212, containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


ContTEnts :—The Remuneration of Scientific Men for Professional 
Services—The Casualties of Life and Death—The Adulteration of 
Food and Drugs—Communication from the President—Analysis of a 
Chalybeate Water—Linimentum Saponis—Otto of Rose: s—Bones and 
Bone Manure—On Arsenical Paper Hangings—Results of Physical 
and Chemical Investigation and Applications in the Arts—The Non 
volatile Earths—Preservation and Distillation of Roses, &¢ —Oiled 
Paper as a Substitute for Oiled Silk, &c. .—Igasurine—Adulteration 
of Food and Sale of Poisons: Meeting, Manchester—The Insurance 
of Chemist’s Stock and Fixtures—Fatal Cases of Anwsthesia— 
Suicides, Poisoning, &c. 


VOLUME XVII. a be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
olumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


———e 


AUTION._THE NEW TALE by the AUTHOR of “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 

—WHEREAS the Publishers of certain Papers have intimated an intention to 
print Mrs. Stowe’s New Tale, “THE MINISTER'S WOOING,” THIS IS 19 
NOTIFY, in order to avoid disappointment and loss, that, with the exception of 
the early Numbers, the Work will be COPYRIGHT throughout Great Britain and 
the Colonies, and consequently parties commencing the said Tale will be restrained 
from continuing it. The only Editions that can be completed are— 


1, THE POPULAR EDITION, 2d. each, Monthly. 
2. THE LIBRARY EDITION, Illustrated by PHIZ, 6d. each, Monthly. 
*.” The Work will be completed during the present year. 


47, Ludgate Hill, February 1, 1859. SAMPSON LOW, SON, & Co., Publishers, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE.” 


——— 





This day is published, 


ADAM BED E. 


BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/, 11s, 6d, 


Wiu1am Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


——_ @¢—— 


In Six Volumes, demy 8vo. price 4/. 4s, bound in cloth. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


THE TEXT REVISED BY 


THE REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
*.* In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end of each Play. 


“A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the best text of Shakespeare which has yet been given to 
the world. * * This at least is beyond doubt, that we have never possessed so admirable a text of 
Shakespeare oid aids we would suggest to the thousands of people who are always inquiring for something 
interesting to read, that they should read again the works of the monarch of literature, and read him in the edition of 
Mr, Dyce.’’—Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 


London : Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 


——_—_—__—— 


This day is published, in Two Volumes, demy 8vo. with a Coloured Map, price 28s. 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 


Late Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts ; Author of ‘A History of the 
Netherlands ;”’ ‘‘ Highways and Byways,” &c. &c. 


London : BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d, Part I. of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 





London: Joun Cuurcuit., New Burlington Stre 
Macracutan & ‘Stewart, Edinburgh 


3 and Fannin & = Dublin. 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
COMPOSITION. 


—_—~— 
I. 


RAHAM’S ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF 
COMPOSITION EXPLAINED. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


It. 


(RAH! AMS ENGLISH STYLE : A Course of 
Instruction for attaining a Good Style of Writing 
Feap. 8vo. 6s 
Il. 
HAM’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLAS- 
SIFIED AND E XPLAINED, WITH PRACTICAL EXER- 
MGWS. Third Edition. «...........cccccscvesescccces Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Iv. 


D5, 2 ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
AND PHRASES CLASSIFIED AND AR- 


Ds 
RANGED. go WN Fas ceetcuncescanne Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


v. 
RE. DR. BREWER’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION ; 120 Subjects Analysed, &c. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
vi. 
Rix J. HUNTER’S TEXT-BOOK OF 
are! GRAMMAR, INCLUDING aay) ey ee 
gg Pr errerrrrrrrrrrrrrrr errr rrr rrr rrr ie 


vil. 


R. BLACK’S STUDENTS MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED FROM THE GREEK. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Viir. 
R. BLACK’S SEQUEL TO STUDENT'S 
MANUAL: ENGLISH WORDS ences ED FROM THE 


My zon's IMPROVED EDITION OF CAR- 
PENTER’S SCHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSISTANT. 


RY. F. C. COOK'S FIRST BOOK OF 
POETRY, FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. New Edition. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF MR. WILLIAM 
HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, &c. 
In feap. 8vo. with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL, AND POLITICAL. For the Use of Schools 
and Colleges. By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.C 
Or in Two Parts, 
Pant I—EUROPHE, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
» IL—ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALIA, 4s. 


‘'W. HUGHESS MANUAL OF BRITISH 
GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
With 4 Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 


W. HUGHES'S MANUAL OF MATHEMA- 
TICAL GEOGRAPHY (CONSTRUCTION OF MAPS, MAP PRO- 
JECTIONS, &c.), price 4s. 6d. 


Also, in Gleig’s School Series, for the use of Beginners, 
W. HUGHES'S CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRA- 
PHY, 18mo. price 9d. 
W. HUGHES'S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 
18mo. price 9d. 
W. HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHY 
BRITISH EMPIRE, l&mo. price 9d. 
London; Loxeman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


OF THE 





CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound. 


EW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By LEON CON- 
TANSEAU, Professor of the French Language in the East India 
Military College, Addiscombe ; Author of a French Grammar, a 
French Reading Book, and a Guide to French Translation. The 
Third Edition. 


2. DICTIONARY, which | Military Academy, Woolwich ; 

n porn A compiled the Royal Military College, Sand- 
fom th recent | hurst ; King’s College, London ; 
Authoritice for the os r; English Cheltenham School; and in Marl- 
persons studying French, is now | borough College. The ‘Third 
in use in the East India Military ralition with Cor Corrections, is now 
College, Addiscombe ; the Royal dy. 


London: Loxeman, si & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW VOLUME OF BUNSEN’S ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Vol. III. in 8vo. with 7 Mlustrations, price 25s. cloth. 
GYPTS PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HIs- 
TORY. An Historical seen eon in Five Books. By 
‘Translated by C. H. 


Karon BUNSEN, D.C.L. Corrrety, Esq., M.A. 
Vol. I. 28s., and Vol. II. 30s. 


Pe A new face written for | But the most novel and inter- 
edition of the | est ¥ m of this volume is 

thirds volume, Baron Bunsen has L— ae traditions, and 
stated the grounds for his he Arians, as con- 
tonclusion that Egypt was - tained in the first chapter of the 


Venoidad, and the bearing of the 


habited —— nm who made use 
gy Be eleven thoussnd A migrations upon theage of 
years the Christian era. | the world. 


London: Lexowaw, Brows, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








HORT’S PANTHEON AND CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 18mo. with 17 Plates, price 4s. 6d. bound, 
HE NEW PANTHEON; OR, AN INTRO- 
JCTION TO THE MYTHOLOGY oF THE ANCIENTS. 
By Ww 5. HORT. New Edition, with the Oriental and Northern 
Mythology. 
“ Superior to all other juvenile mythologies in form and tendency, 
and decidedly in the pleasure it gives a child.”"—Quarterly Review. 
Also, a New Edition, in 18mo. price 4s. bound, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ee AND ANCIENT HISTORY: With Questions and 
Answers. 

London: Loxeman, Brown, & Co. 





Just published post 8vo. cloth — price 5s., a new and enlarged 
edition. 


UNTING SONGS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
VERSES. By R. E. EGERTON, WARBURTON. 


London: Lonecman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Manchester: Grorce Simms. 





Now ready. 
ECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. By Miss 
R.M. ZORNLIN. Third Edition, enlarged, 4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 


PHY. By Miss R.M. ZORNLIN. Fifth Edition, 6s. 


RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. By Rev. 
L. TOMLINSON. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. By T. 


GRIFFITHS. Second Edition, 5s. 


WORLD OF WATERS ; OR, RECREATIONS 
IN HYDROLOGY. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. Third Edition, 


s. 6d, 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
OX LIBERTY. By JOHN STUART MILL. 
By the same Author, 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition, 25s. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Fourth Edition, 30s. 


ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 
TIONS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Fifth and cheaper Edition, 8. 6d. 


REATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By T. G. HALL, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics in King’s College, London. 


By the same Author. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 


tion. 5s. 


ELEM) ENTS 
THY 


Cheaper Edi- 
OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOME- 
ou a LINES OF ASTRONOMY. 


Edition. 
bee Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Fourteenth 





Complete in 2 vols. 2/. 


HYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PHY- 

SIOLOGY OF MAN. With numerous Original Dlustrations. 

By R. B. TODD, M.D., F.R.S., and W. BOWMAN, F.R.S., of King’s 
College, London. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


XTRACTS FROM THE WORKS OF JEAN 
4 PAUL RICHTER. Translated from the German by LADY 
CHATTERTON. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, 5s. 
JPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. Familiar Expla- 


nations of interesting Facts connected with the Structure and 
Functions of Animals, and particularly of Man. By P.B. LORD, M.B. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, 8vo. ls. 6d. 
TPHOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY RE- 
FORM. By JOHN STUART MILL. 
London: Joun W. Panxer & Son, West Strand. 





This day, the Ninth Edition, with Woodcuts, Is. 6d. 
GQISTER MARY’S TALES IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ CLYTEMNESTRA,” &c. 


HE WANDERER. BY OWEN MERE- 


DITH. One vol. feap. 8vo_ price 9s. 6d. 
Cuarman & Harr, 193, Piccadilly. 


J. F. HOPE'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NOVELTY IN NOVELS. 


=a 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


In 38 vols. post Svo. price 31s. 6d. 


BLIGHT; 


OR, 


THE NOVEL HATER. 


By the Auruor of ‘‘Goop rv Everyruine,” &c. 








AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


NEW WORK 
Br C. F. HOWARD. 


erie 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
GILBERT MIDHURST, 
M.P. 
AUTHOR oF ‘‘Otympus,” “Essays For 


THE AGE,” &c. 


J. F. Hops, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





FRENCH ELEMENTARY BOOKS. 


—~— 
AXENS FRENCH METHOD. SUCHHEIM s 


EDITION. The first complete Edition, adapted for the Us« 
of English Students, from the 100th original Ee ition, by Dr. A 
BUCHHEIM, Conductor of the City of Taney Classes, First Course 
12mo. cloth, Is, 6d. 


HN’S FRENCH METHOD. ‘ BucHHEIM’s 


EDITION. Second Course, Exercises, ~_ es, ‘Tales 
Letters,a Play, and Vocabularies. izmo. cloth, "1s. 6d —_— sci 


HN’S FRENCH METHOD. 
EDITION. Part III. 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BucuHerm's 
A French Prose and Poetical Reader. 
a Shortly. 

HN’S FRENCH SCHOOL GRAMMAR, with 


Exercises. 12mo. (In the Press. 





Volt: AIRES HISTOIRE DE CHARLES 
A New Edition for the Use of Schools, with an B 
Vocabulary, 4 M. BERTRAND. 12mo. cloth, boards. 1859. 





OLTAIRE’S HISTOIRE DE PIERRE LE 
GRAND. A New Edition for the Use of Schools, with an 
ge ee by M. BERTRAND. 12mo. cloth, boards 


OYS NEW SYSTEM OF FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION, adapted for Schools and Self-Instruc wen mn. tnd 
Edition, Revised and Improved by F. LORIN. 12mo. cloth, 


W. & N.’S SELECT CATALOGUE OF 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, GREEK, éc., 
BOOKS may be had post free in return for one penny stamp. 
Wirttums & Noroare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Canten ; 


30, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh : 


Trade Depot, 2, Que 
Head Passage, Paternoster Row. 





WYLD'S REFORM MAP. ONE SHILLING. 
BRIGHT’S REFORM BILL. 


Vy YLD'S NEW MAP OF _ ENGLAND, 

SHOWING THE PRESENT STATE OF THE PARII x 
MENTARY REPRESENTATION, with the Boroughs proposed to 
be disenfranchised, and the Counties and ‘Towns enfranchised 1 y 
Mr. Bright’s Reform Bill. Price One Shilling. Wyld’s New Map of 
Europe on rollers, 2/. 12s. 6d. Wyld’s Map of the World, on rollers, 
Wyld’ 's Imperial Quarto Atlas, 2/ 1: Pes. 6a 





James Wrip, Goupeaher to the Queen, Charing Cross East, next 
door to the Post Office, and 2, Royal Exchange. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, CIVIL SERVICE, AND 
MIDDLE- “CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 


FOR rr. CLASSES. 





» LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


FOR SCHOOLS. 328 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 


“ This will be a very convenient class-book for junior students in 
private schools. It is intended to convey, in clear and prec ise terms, 
eneral notions nb all a principal divisions of Physical Science, 
llustrated largely by a wy diagrams exhibit the forms 
and arrangement of appara us) apd th e manner of performing the 
most important Sateliiana "British Quarterly Review. 


II. 
LARDNERS CHEMISTRY FOR 
SCHOOLS. 170 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


“This compendium is one of a series of: books of elementary 
instruction for the use of schools and families; of which two have 
already been published: one on Natural Philoso phy, and the other 
on Animal Physiology; and ibis ptunproseed within similar limits of 
bulk and price comprehends ‘so much of the elements of 
chemistry as may, with moderate attention, be acquired within a 
reasonable time by the younger class of students, and even as much 
as may suffice for those who, being. more advanced in life, desire 
merely to obtain a general knowledge of the elements of the mate rial 
world, and of the chief compounds into which they enter.”—Preface. 


Ill. 


LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY 
FOR SCHOOLS. 190 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


“This volume has been prepared at the suggestion of several 
eminent medical professors, with the view of Bagh arising a 
a, of natural science, which, though second none in im- 
poi has been hitherto contided too e xclusively to professional 
Feadents, In no department of Science are the evidences of wisdom 
and design more strikingly Mart than in the structure and func- 
tions of the animal frame., And at the present time, when the 
means of preserving health are occupying universal attention, 
it becomes highly important that our youth should be made in some 
degree acquainted with the mechanism of the body.”—Preface. 


Iv. 


NEWTH’S FIRST BOOK OF } 


PHILOSOPHY. New Edition. “12mo. 3s. 6d. 


NATURAL 





FOR MORE ADVANCED STUDENTS. 
I. 
LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATU- 


RAL PHILOSOPHY. 1134 Illustrations. Four Volumes. 20s. 
f *,* Sold separately as under :— 


MECHANICS, with 357 Illustrations 

HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, AND HE AT, 1 
292 Illustrations ap I 

OPTICS, with.290 Illustrations. f 

ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AN D ACOUS S- a 
TICS, 395 Illustrations se 


Onc Volume, 5s. 
One Volume, 5s. 
One Volume, is. 


One Volume, 5s. 


Il. 
LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF ASTRO- 


NOMY. In Two Volumes, each 5s. With 37 Plates, and up- 
wards of 200 Illustrations on Wood. 


Itt. 


GREGORY’S HANDBOOK OF CHE- 


MISTRY. For the Use of Students. Fourth Edition. Complete 
in One Thick Volume. Small 8yo. 18s. cloth. 


*,* Sold also in Two Volumes separately :— 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 6s. 6d. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 12 


Iv. 


ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, THE BODY |} 


AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMITIARLY EXPLAINED. By 
DR. LARDNER. One Volume, small Svo., with upwards of 
500 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


“ We can strongly recommend this volume, perfect in accuracy 
and arrangement, as affording an excellent, yet strictly popular 
view of Animal Physics—a subject which, we doubt not, must 
now become a part of general education. It is profusely illustrated 
with well-executed woodcuts ; and, from its completeness through- 
out, we expect to see it adopted as 2 text-book in all schools of 
Bie Teach instruction for those who are to be educated for any of 
 ~ 2 learned professions.”—Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical 


v. 


POTTER'S ELEMENTS OF 


CHANICS. Third Edition. Svo. 8s. 6d. 


ME- | 


vi. 


POTTER'S ELEMENTS OF OPTICS. 


8vo. Part I., Second Ejlition, 9s. 6d. Part II. 12s. 6d. 


vil. 

NEWTH’S ELEMENTS OF ME- 
CHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. fecond Edition. Small 
8v0. 7s. 

LONDON ; 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 








“DR. LATHAM’S ELEMENTARY ENG- 


| LISH GRAMMAR. 16th Thousand. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Il. 
| DR. LATHAM’S HANDBOOK OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Third Edition. Small 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


Ill. 


DR. LATHAM.—THE ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 8s. 


Iv. 


| MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, IN- 


CLUDING THE PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMATICAL ANA- 
LYSIS. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Vv. 
MASON’S COWPER’S TASK. Book I. 
With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing. Adapted to the 
| Author’s English Grammar. 12mo. 


(Early in February. 


_— 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


|DR. SMITH’S TACITUS. Germania, 
pasion ‘ola, and Annals, Book I. English Notes. Third Edition. 
2mo. 5s. 


ee Ti 

NEW LATIN READING BOOK: Short 
Sentences, Easy Narrations and Descriptions from C2xsar’s 
Gallic War in Systematic Progression. With a Dictionary. 
Second Edition. 2mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. . 


Itt. 


NEW LATIN DELECTUS. On the Plan 
of the Greek Delectus. By Dr. ALEXANDER ALLEN. 
Third Edition. 12mo. 4s, cloth. 


Iv. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LATIN EXERCISES, 
for teaching the Elements of the Language on a System of 
Analysis and Synthesis. By JOAN ROBSON, R.A. Third 
Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


v. 
LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. Fifteenth 
Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth limp. 
VIL 
DR. SMITH’S PLATO. Apology of So- 
crates, Crito, and part of Phado. Notes tT Engilsh from Stall- 
baum. Schleiermacher’s Introductions, &c. Third Edition. 
12mo. 5s. 
vil. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR;; including Acci- 


dence, Irregular Verbs and Principles of gears and © ano 
»sition, on a System of Crude Forms. J. G. GREEN- 
WOOD. B.A., Principal of Owen's College, 3 I AA, Smail 
8vo. 3s. 6d 
VIII, 


ROBSON’S CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK 


EXERCISES. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


x. 


ROBSON’S FIRST GREEK BOOK. 


| He d the First Part of the Constructive Greek Exercises. 12mo. 
us. . 





x. 


> 1S 
| NEW GREEK DELECTUS; Sentences 
for Translation from Greek into ana and Roe ag into Greek ; 
arranged in a Systematic ety Dk DR. RAPHAEL 
KUHNER, From the German DR. ‘ALEXANDER ALLEN. 
Third Edition, revised, 12mo. 4s. ‘aoth, 


xi. 
LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth limp. 


Fifth 


xii. 


|THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, 


substituting a Summary in English for the Speeches and minor 
Details of the Narratives, which are omitted. With Notes, a 
Geographical and Biograp jhical Index, and a Map. By J.T. V. 
HARDY, B.A., and ERNEST ADAMS. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


XII. 


GREEK TESTAMENT ROOTS, ina 
Selection of Texts, giving the power of reading the whole Greek 
Testament without difficulty. With GR. AMMA TICAL NOTES 
and a PARSING LEXICON. By G. K. GILLESPIE, A.M. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 








HISTORIES OF ROME AND GREECy, 


DR. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 100Woodcuts. New Edition, Small 8yo. 75.6¢. 
clo 


Il. 


DR. SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 


100 Cuts. New Edition. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— ¢~— 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


I. 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. By_ various Writers. Edited by Dr. Wy. 
SMITH. 500 Illustrations. Sccond Editicn, revised and enlarged. 
One vol. 2/. 2s. cloth lettered. 
Il. 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. By various Writer, 
perp nag WM. SMITH. 564 Illustrations. 3 vols. 5l. Lis. 6d. 
cloth le 


IIl. 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
Serine By various Writers. ee Dr. WM. SMITH 
538 Illustrations. 2 vols. 4/. cloth lettered. 


Iv. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BI0- 
GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. Partly based 
on the “ Dictionar Greek and Roman Biography and Mytho- 
logy.” By Dr. WM. 8. MITH. Third Edition. W ith 750 Llustra- 
tions. 8yo. 18s. cloth. 


Vv. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Abridged from the “tanger Dictionary. Illustrated by 200 En- 
gravings on Wi By Dr. WM. SMITH. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


VI. 


SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK 


AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the larger 
Dictionary. By Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. New Edition. Crown 
8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


eee Snes 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


I. 
MERLET’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. New 


Edition. 12mo. 5s.6d. bound. 


Il. 


MERLET’S TRADUCTEUR: Selections 


from the best French Writers. New Edition. 12mo. 5«, 6. 
bound. 


Ill. 


MERLET’S STORIES FROM FRENCH 


WRITERS. French and English, Interlinear. 12mo. 2s. 


Iv. 


MERLET’S EXERCISES IN FRENCH 


COMPOSITION. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


——>—_ 
ARITHMETIC. 


I. 
DE MORGAN’S ELEMENTS OF ARITH- 


METIC. Fifteenth Thousand. Royal 12mo. 5s. 


Ir 
ELLENBERGER’S ARITHMETIC, as 


Taught at a Pestalozzian School. 12mo. 5s. 


—_~—- 


LOGARITHMS. 


L 
TABLES OF LOGARITHMS TO FIVE 


PLACES. Feap. 8vo. ls. 6d. 


WALTON & MABERLY, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 
DATES. 


nee 
In one large volume, 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


’ hl 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all Ages and 
Nations : Cg! gator Paki Remarkable Occurrence, Ancient 
and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of Countries 
—their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, and Science — their 
Achievements in Arms ; the Political and § al Transactions of the 
British Empire—its Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions—the 
and Advance of Human Arts and Inventions, with copious 
details of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The whole comprehending 
abody of Information, Classical, Political, and Domestic, from the 
est accounts to the present time. 

Eighth Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By B. VINCENT. 
Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain. 

“A yolume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory is to 
the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those 
who are searching after information, whether classical, politicai, 
domestic, or general.” —Times. 








THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


nin 
In medium 8yo. With Portraits and Vignettes. 
I. 
HAKSPEARE. WITH REMARKS ON HIS 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. In 
one volume 8yo. price lés. cloth. 
Il. 
EAUMONT AND FLETCHER. WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION. By GEORGE DARLEY. In two yolumes 
8vo., price 32s, 


IIt. 


With a MEMOIR. By 


In one vol. 8yo. price 16s. cloth. 


EN JONSON. 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. 


Iv. 


ASSINGER AND FORD. With an INTRO- 
DUCTION. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In one vol. 8vo. 
price 16s, cloth. 


v. 
\ EBSTER. With some account of the Author, 


and Notes. By the REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. In one vol. 
Syo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


vi. 
ARLOWE. With some account of the Author, 
and Notes. By the REV.A. DYCE. In one vol. Svo. price 12s. 





cloth 
Vil. 

YCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 

AND FARQUHAR. With BIOGRAPHICAL and 

CRITICAL NOTICES. By LEIGH HUNT. In one vol. 8yo. price 

16s. cloth. 





WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


pee 
I. 
O's POEMS. Ninth Edition. In One 
Volume, foolscap 8yo. price 7s. cloth. 


II. 


OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Joth Seventh Edition. In One Volume, foolscap 8yo. price 5s. 
cloth. 


Itt. 
OOD’S OWN; OR, LAUGHTER FROM 


YEAR TO YEAR. A New Edition. In one volume 8yo. 
illustrated by 35¢ Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d cloth. 


Iv. 
OODS WHIMS AND ODDITIES, IN 
& PROSE AND VERSE. With 87 Original Designs. A New 
Edition. In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 





LAMB’S WORKS. 


—e— 


I. 
[HE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. In 
four volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 


Contexts :—1. The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his 
Life. By Sir T. N. Tacroury.—2. Final Memorials of Charles Lamb ; 


con: chiefly of his Letters not before published, with Sketches 
of some of his Companions. By Sir 'T. N. Tatrourn.—3, The Essays 
of Elia—4. R d Gray, Recollecti of Christ's Hospital, 





Poems, &c. 


It. 
’ [THE WORKS. OF CHARLES LAMB. In 
one volume 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


Itt. 


HE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


In one volume, fools- 
cap 8y0. price 6s. cloth. 





Moxon & Co., 44, Dover 


London: Epwarp 
' Street. 





SCHOOL HISTORIES 


OF 


ENGLAND, GREECE, AND ROME. 


Now ready. 


I. 
THE STUDENTS HUME: 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE INVASION OF 
JULIUS C2ESAR. 
BY DAVID HUME. 


ABRIDGED, INCORPORATING THE RESEARCHES OF RECENT 
HISTORIANS, 


AND CONTINUED TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This work is designed to supply a long acknowledged want in our 
School and College Literature—a History or Encianp in a volume 
of moderate size for the Urrer and Mipp_x Forms. It is printed to 
range with “ Dean Lippetr’s History or Rome” and “ Dra. Wa. 
Ssirn’s History or GREECE.” 





A HISTORY OF GREECE. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN 


CONQUEST. 


WITH CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE 


AND ART. 


BY DR. WM. SMITH. 


16th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Qvestions. 12mo. 2s. 

“The excellence of the plan on which Dr. Wm. Smith has pro 
ceeded, and the scholarlike manner in which he has carried it out, 
gives his history of Greece a decided advantage over all others.’— 
Atheneum. 


Ill, 


A HISTORY OF ROME. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE EMPIRE. 


WITH CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND 
ART, 


BY DEAN LIDDELL. 


Eighth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ This excellent history of Rome, will supersede every other work on 
the subject. The volume conforms with the ‘ History of Greece,’ by 


Dr. William Smith, in typography, literary method, and illustra- 
tion.”’—John Bull, 


Iv. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON, 


THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 


BY EDWARD GIBBON. 


INCORPORATING THE RESEARCHES OF RECENT 
SCHOLARS, 


ABRIDGED, 


Sixth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Dr. William Smith's admirable abridgement of Gibbon's Roman 
Empire.” —Cambridge Chronicle. 


*,* The above Volumes are uniformly bound in BLACK 


CLOTH, with RED EDGES, fo distinguish them from other 
Scuoo. Histories. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGED PLANTS. 


Now Publishing, in Monthly Parts, Is. each, royal 8vo. to be com- 
pleted in about Twenty, each Part Containing Three Coloured 
lates, and several Wood Engrayings. 


EAUTIFUL LEAVED PLANTS; Being a 
Descriptios of the most beautiful ornamental foliaged Plants 

in cultivation in this country. By E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.S., &., 
assisted by W. HOWARD, F.H.S. 


London: Groomsriner & Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 





“ Honour the brave and bold! 
Long may the tale be told. 
Noble Six Hundred.” 


GERALD MASSEY’S NEW POEMS 


ROBERT BURNS ; A CENTENARY SONG 
AND OTHER LYRICS. Will be published on Saturday, 
February 12. Price 3s. 


London: W. Kexr & Co. (Late D. Boeve), 86, Fleet Street. 
Edinburgh: Axvaew Exxror, Princes Street. 





WORKS 


BOTANY & GARDENING. 


— 


In crown 8vo. price 12s. illustrated with numercus 
Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and General 
Objects, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN, 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, 
or Improving an Estate. (From a Quarter of an Acre 
to a Hundred Acres in extent.) Le | EDWARD KEMP, 
Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 

“Mr. Kemp’s ‘How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best work on 
Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country, 
its value being much increased by an extraordinary number of 
excellent instructive woodcuts.”—G@ardeners’ Chronicle. 


Price 2s. in cloth. 


N \f ‘* , fn 1 val 

THE TANDBOOK OF GARDENING 

For the use of personsewho possess a small Garden. 

By EDWARD KEMP. The Eleventh Edition, en- 
larged and improved. 


Price 5s. in cloth. 


’ TMG T vr wal 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. With Particular Referc: 

to Coniferre. In which all the Hardy Species 
Popularly Described. By Messrs. STANDISH 


Me 






are 
and 


Price 7s. in cloth. 


al YON y oa r rl 
THE LADIES. COMPANION 0 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. Being an Alphabetical 

Arrangement of all the Ornamental! Plants grown i 
Gardens and Shrubberies. With Full Direction: 
their Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. Seventh Edit 








Price 1s. 
DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY; OR, 
THE ART OF DESCRIBING PLANTS COR- 


RECTLY IN SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE, FOR 
SELF-INSTRUCTION AND THE US# OF 


SCHOOLS. By Dr. LINDLEY. 


In one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 36s. with upwards of 
500 Illustrations. 


\ TT a] ‘ r V¢ r, 
THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; OR, 
THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, AND 
USES OF PLANTS. By Dr. LINDLEY. Iustrated 
upon the Natural System. ’ 


In one volume, 8vo. cloth, with numerous Ilustrationr, 
> 


price 12s. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 
STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. With a 
Glossary of Technical Terms. By Dr. LINDLEY. 


A New Edition, in one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. fd. 


MEDICAL AND (&CONOMICAL 


BOTANY. By Dr. LINDLEY. With Numerous 
Illustrations, 


In one yolume, 8vo. half-bound, with 400 Dlusiratious, 
price 5s. 6d. 


SCHOOL BOTANY; OR, THE RU- 
DIAENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. By Dr. 
LINDLEY. 


Complete, price 6/. 6s. half-bound, in Imperial Folio, 
with 51 plates. 


al AR AJ TO ‘ ’ A i “i 
THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY 
BRADBURY. With Full Descriptions of their «if- 
ferent Species and Varieties, by THOMAS MOORE 
F.L.8., and Edited by Dr. LINDLEY. 


“New Boramicat Facts are even brought to light by the process 
Nature-printed plates afford more information to the Hotanist than 
even the original pee ee to the enormous pressure to which 
they are jected, nerves and organs hitherto invisible to the naked 
eye are clearly brought to view.”—Pnrorrsson Errinonavsen, Physio 
typia Plantarum Austricarum. 00 Plates, Folio, Nature-printed 
Imperial Printing Office Vienna, 1856. 









In crown 8vo. price 16s. in cloth. 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTION- 


ARY; Comprising the Names, History, and Culture 
of all Plants known in Britain, together with a ful 
Explanation of Technical Terms. 


Complete in three volumes, price 33s, each, elegantly 
bound in cloth, 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN, 


Edited by Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY. 





Brapsrry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
The First Number will be published on March 1. 


Advertisements and Bills received until February 22. 





This day, second edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 
Bii*T A: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


** A tale full of clever things, lively, amusing, some- 
times witty, and never for half a page dull, or for a whole 
nage commonplace.—The talent displayed in this novel 
is remarkable.’’—Globe. 


London: RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington 
Street. 





STREET LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURGH. 


—>— 


SALA’S 
JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


Neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 


“ Lively, witty, entertaining, smartly graphic in de- 
soription. ‘The book will find many readers who will 
peruse its pages with pleasure and amusement not 
untmixed with information.”—Literary Gazette. 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





LADY MORGAN’S DIARY. 


“It is long since the reading public has been admitted 
to so great a treat as this fascinating collection of wit, 
anecdote, and gossip. It is a delightful reminiscence of 
© brilliant past, told by one of the best wits still extant.” 
—Daily News. 


Now Reavy AT EVERY BooxsELiEr’s, 


In 8vo, 10s. 6d., with Portrait, &c. 


RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


(PuBLisHER tn Onpinary TO Her Maszsty). 





NOTICE. 


—_— 


MRS. GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT’S 
JOURNAL OF 


THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


18 NOW READY, AT EVERY BOOKSELLER'S, 
Price 10s. 6d. with Three Portraits. 

“This is an extraordinary book, which demands un- 
usual attention. Mrs. Elliott's share in the preservation 
of the Governor of the Tuileries is one of the most 
thrilling stories we remember to have read.””—Times. 

RicnHarD BENTLEY, 


(PusiisnEr In Onpinary To Her Maszsty.) 





YONGE’S 
LATIN DICTIONARY. 


POR THE USE OF ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER, 
AND RUGBY SCHOOLS, 


AND POR KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Part I.—ENGLISH-LATIN. 9s. 6d. 
Part II.—LATIN-ENGLISH. 7s. 6d. 
Or the whole work strongly bound in roan, 15s. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


POPULAR 
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The following are now ready :— 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the First Invasion by the Romans to 
the 14th Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria. Ninety- 
eighth Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 68. 





MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, from the —— by the Gauls to the Death 
¢ — Philippe. Fifty-eighth Edition. Woodcuts. 
2mo. 68. 





MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
GERMANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the 
Romans under Marius to the present Time. Twelfth 
Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s, 





BERTHA’S JOURNAL DURING 
A VISIT TO HER UNCLE IN ENGLAND, containing 
a variety of interesting and instructive information. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 





PHILOSOPHY IN. SPORT 
MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST; or, the First Prin- 
ciples of ,Natural Philosophy Explained by the Toys and 
a of Youth. By Dr. PARIS. Eighth Edition. 
oodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 





AESOP’S FABLES. A NEW 
VERSION, chiefly from original sources. By Rev. 
THOMAS JAMES, M.A. ‘Twenty-sixth Thousand, 
With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. Eighteenth 
Edition. Woodcuts. 18mo. 23s, 6d. 





CROKER’S STORIES FOR 


CHILDREN, selected from the History of England. 
Fifteenth Edition, Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 





CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE 


GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. Fourth Edition. 24mo. 
ls. 6d, 





PORTER'S RATIONAL ARITH- 


METIC. For Young Persons and Private Instruction, 
Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 





FISHERS ELEMENTS OF 


GEOMETRY, as Used at the Royal Hospital Schools, 
Greenwich. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d, 





FISHER’S FIRST PRINCI- 


PLES OF ALGEBRA. Fifth Edition. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 





, 

JESSE’S GLEANINGS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY, with Anecdotes of the S ity 
and Ins:inct of Animals. A Reading Book for Youth. 
Ninth Edition. 12mo. 6s. 





PRECEPTS FOR THE CON- 


DUCT OF LIFE. Extracted from the Scriptures. By 
ALADY. Second Edition. 16mo. 1s, 





ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, AND 
ROUTLEDGE. 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS, 


—— 
THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS— 
NEW VOLUME. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


(THE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Vol, |, 
New Edition, Edited, with Notes, by the Right Hon. B. Dy. 
nAELI, Chancellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer. 


The previous vols. are:— 


LITERARY CHARACTER OF MEN oF 
GENIUS, &e. 

CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS of 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 3 Vols, 


AUTHORS. 





THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY WITH 
SYNONYMS. 


In royal 8yo. price 16s. cloth, or 18s., half-bound, in calf. 


ay EBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. The Seventh Edition. Exhibiting 
the Origin, Orthography, Pronunciation, and Definition of Words 
comprising also a Synopsis of Words variously pronounced by dif. 
ferent Orthoepists, and Walker’s Key to the ical Pronunciation 
of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. A New Edition 
revised and enlarged by C. A. GOODRICH, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. With the addition of a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names and their Pronunciation. The new words that have been 
added amount to several th ds, and the Dicti 'Y now contains 
27,000 words more than “‘'Todd’s Edition of Johnson.” 
This is the only 8vo. Edition that contains all the words of the éto 
Edition, and should be specially ordered. 
“We can have no hesitation in giving it as our decided opinion, 
that this is the most elaborate and successful undertaking of the 
kind which has ever appeared.”’—Times. 








“CONTAINS THE INFORMATION EVERY ONE 
SHOULD POSSESS.” 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


OW WE ARE GOVERNED. By ALBANY 


FONBLANQUE, Jun., Esq. (of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at. Law.) 


General Contents: The Queen—The Constitution—The House of 
Lords—The House of Commons—The Advisers of the Crown—Pr- 
ceedings in Parliament—The National Debt—Local Government— 
The Army—The Navy—The Law—Courts of Law and Equity, and 
their Procedure—Of Crimes and Offences—Courts of Criminal Law— 
Law of Evidence, &c., &c. 

“Manifest enough is the value of a comprehensive little book like 
the ess. It is very clearly and elegantly written, and, consider- 
ing he vast extent of the subjects, marvellous for its fullness.”— 

‘aminer, 





MAJESTY’S MINISTERS. 


Price 1s. 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth gilt. 


HE DERBY MINISTRY; being Cabinet 
Pictures of the Earl of Derby—the Right Hon. B. Disraeli- 
Lord Chelmsford—The Marquis of Salisbury—The Earl of Hard 
wicke—The Right Hon. Spencer Walpole—The Earl of Malmesbu 
—Sir E. Bulwer ns Bart.—General Peel—The Right Hon. sit 
John Pakington—The Right Hon. Joseph Henley—Lord John 
Manners—and Lord Stanley. , 
“In this volume will be found’ an amazing store of information, 
illustrated with an abundance o it and i with 
many a judicious comment.”’—Sun, 7 











HOW TO VARY OUR DINNERS. 


Price 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


(THE ENGLISH COOKERY-BOOK.  Con- 
taining many hitherto unpublished Receipts in Daily Use by 
Private Famitres. Collected by a Committee of Ladies. Edited by 
J. H. WALSH, F.R.C.S. Including the Art of Pastry Making and 
Directions for Carving, &c. &c. 

“ The recommendation we give to this book is formed on a series 
oftests, which have been carried on at our request in a suitable 
kitchen, the results of which have been carefully considered by both 
palate and pocket. The book isa thoroughly sensible one, better 
adapted to the general wants of middle class families than any that 
has ever found its way into our hands. It may be safely recon 
mended to housekeepers of all c! .”’—Nonconformist. 
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1—RIVAL RHYMES. A Batch of 


Rejected Effusions written in honour of BURNS. 


2.—THE WIFE AND THE WARD; 


OR, A LIFE’S ERROR. AStory of Indian Life dedicate?’ 
Lord Stanley, by LIEUT.-COL. MURRAY, Author of “ Tweire 
Months with the Bashi-Bazouks.” 


38.—HALF-HOURS WITH THE 
BEST AUTHORS. Selected and edited with short Biographical 
Notices by CHARLES KNIGHT. To be completed in 22 Six 
penny Fortnightly Parts. Part I. (price 6d.) (On March lst- 


4.—BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHN- 


SON Illustrated. To be completes im 20 Sixpe Monthly 
Parts. Part I. (price 6d.) with 20 illustrations. Fon ‘March Ist. 
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REVIEWS. 
—j— 


Ttaly: Remarks made in several Visits from 
the Year 1816 to 1854. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Broughton, G.C.B. (Murray.) 

Ir is not often that an author is so thoroughly 

master of his subject as Lord Broughton. 

Italian history and literature, contemporary 

art and classical antiquities, are as familiar 

to him as the catechism and multiplication- 
table to the head form in a village school. 

He dashes into the midst of the toughest 

controversy as easily as an otter takes to the 

water, and overwhelms you with quotations 
and authorities, inscriptions, excerpts, and 
deductions, before you have well settled 
the preliminaries, or fairly understood on 
which side lies the orthodox belief. Lord 

Broughton is seldom orthodox; but then he 

isnever shallow, and is always an uncom- 

ising enemy to sentimentality and 

Sodas. However pretty the story may 

be, however time-hallowed and appropriate, 

itcannot stand the test of the coldest and 
most searching criticism; he demolishes it 
without remorse, scarcely lingering to 

the fragments decently. Thus, in 
the. celebrated question of Tasso and 

Leonora, we find him on the rigid and 

unpoetical side, with a perfect disregard 

for all that poets or poetasters have ever 
said or sung. In his dissertation on this he 

s the substance of some of the notes 
to his friend’s noble “Lament ;” adding, 
though, what Byron would never have had 
the cold hardihood to do, that Tasso was 
neither in love with Leonora d’Este, nor 
imprisoned for any cause connected with her, 

sr the celebrated kiss was but a 

nt fable; and then he ends by scout- 
ing with indignant chivalry various late 
attempts to make it seem that Leonora 
both encouraged and returned love-passages 
with the poet. His imprisonment, he says, 


Alfonso’s treatment of him, after his return 
to Ferrara, and love and ambitious hopes 
had nothing to do with it. It will be remem- 
bered by most of our readers that Tasso 
escaped from Ferrara, where he was held in 
akind of imprisonment in the Franciscan 
convent, and there forced to take nauseous 

icines to cure him of his melancholy. 


For he was dissatisfied with his fate; dissatis- 


fied at receiving only “ flowers not fruits ’— 
only fair, fine words, and unfulfilled pro- 
mises—from those to whom he had dedicated 
his genius and his life. There was also a 
rumour afloat that he intended to carry his 


services elsewhere, and doubtless he was, as | 


itappears, irritable and contentious. Where- 
upon Alfonso took his poem, his “ Gerusa- 
lemme ” from him, and sent him to the Fran- 
ciscan convent, to be had in safe keeping, and 
powerfully dosed. The poet’s love of freedom 
and hatred of things nauseous were too 
strong for him; he escaped to Rome, and 

onso was furious. en he returned— 
Which he did against the advice of his friends 
~—but chiefly to recover his “ Gerusalemme,”’ 
ifnot once moretolive in the light of Leonora’s 
eyes(?)—the Duke would neither see him 
nor allow him to hold any communication 
With-the Princesses, nor even suffer the 
court servants to receive him, and then 


. 
: 


“ After having suffered these hardships with 














p - .| is not a story to be given up hghtly ; d 
was due only to his passionate complaints of | y e Hh ogg heath 


patience for some time, seeing himself constantly 
discountenanced by the Duke and the princesses, 
abandoned by his friends, and derided by his 
enemies, could no longer contain himself within 
the bounds of moderation, but, giving vent to his 
choler, publicly broke forth into the most injurious 
expressions imaginable, both against the Duke 
and all the house of Este, as well as against the 
principal lords of the court, cursing his past 
service, and retracting all the praises he had ever 
given in his verses to those princes, or to any 
individual connected with them, declaring that 
they were all a ‘ gang of poltroons, ingrates, and 
scoundrels.’ ” 

For this offence he was seized and con- 
fined as a madman in a solitary cell in the 
madhouse of Sanfa Anna. And Serassi, his 
biographer, calls Alfonso “his generous and 
magnanimous sovereign ;” that he did not 
punish, but benignly treated him as a simple 
lunatic. The fact is unquestionably as 
Serassi and Lord Broughton states, but the 
motive? Can Lord Broughton be quite so 
sure as he pretends that no outraged pride, 
no fear of family shame, no rage at a love too 
lowly for that haughty house of Este to 
accept, helped Alfonso in his tyrannous 
severity? If it had been only anger at 
a few hasty words, would Agostino Mosti, 
his gaoler, and himself a literary man, have 
ventured to treat him with “ogni sorte di 
rigore et inumanita ;” and does not the very 
silence and shrinking of Leonora read more 
like consciousness and terror than indiffer- 
ence. And though we do not believe in the 
love correspondence between Tasso and the 
Princess, which the forger Alberti said he 
had bought of the Falconieri family, and 
which, if true, would have set the matter at 
rest for ever, yet we cannot give up our 
belief in the love of at least one, if not of 
both; for all that, Lucrezia Bendido had also 
her place, and the poet’s passion for Leonora 
San Vitali was more real than the “peut- 
étre” of Guingené would allow. Poets have 
mobile temperaments if fixed affections; and 
Tasso, passionate, nervous, and excitable as 
he was, had just the nature that would lead 
him to love many while worshipping one. It 


though we would do all:shonour to our 
author’s power of sifting literary evidence 
and hatred of “the thing that is not,” we 
yet, pending further proof, cling to the tra- 
dition that has inspired poets and peoples ; 
and through the sanctity of long credence, 
has become part of the Gospel of Love. 
Tasso and Leonora divorced, and his love 
dwarfed to a mere word of friendship—what 
historic poem would be secure ? 

To make up for his scepticism with respect 
to 'Tasso’s love for Leonora, Lord Broughton 
believes in Petrarch’s love for Laura. In- 
ternal evidence does not go far with him: a 
natural defect in a man who judges only with 
his intellect. He can reject the evidence of 
the burning passion that marks and informs 
every line of the one, and yet accept the 
frigid beauty and careful finish of the other } 
as witness of a real human love. He can 
believe that Tasso, ardent, wild, unbridled, 
could amuse his fancy by dressing up a cold 
respectful friendship in the fashions of a 
torrid frenzy that has no existence save in 
form ; and at the same time contend for the 
living truth and lower objects of what most 
men instinctively feel was but an intellectual 
sentiment, and the occasion rather than the 
source of inspiration. Petrarch, by his own 
confessions, was a man of ardent tempera- 
ment and not over rigid habits ; but the man 





who flagellated himself for saintly reasons, 
and became a father unblessed by the Church, 


was scarcely likely to have found it sufficient 
for his love to write a few exquisite sonnets, 
which are more like beautiful marble statues 
representing passions, than those passions 
themselves, warm, palpitating, and dishev- 
elled as in troubled human life. 

For Boccacio, Lord Broughton has a 
generous genial word: though he does try 
to excuse “the hyzena bigots” of Certaldo, 
who tore up his tombstone and flung it dis- 
dainfully aside, when they were making a 
new floor for the church where he was 
laid. His surmise is amiable; but a little 
vigorous hate against intolerance is some- 
times good for the soul. If the “ hyena 
bigots ” of Certaldo were infamous, what can 
we say of Mr. Eustace, who disposes of 
Boccacio thus ? 

‘Of Boccacio, the modern Petronius, we say 
nothing ; the abuse of genius is more odious and 
more contemptible than its absence; and it 
imports little where the impure remains of a 
licentious author are consigned to their kindretl 
dust.” 

Mr. Eustace may have been a “very 
amiable person,” as Lord Broughton calls 
him, but he was neither broad nor just. He 
never remembered that the indignant 
epithets flung at the Italian might be cast 
nearer home as well, and at names somewhat 
more reverently held. Our old dramatists, 
Shakspere himself, and certain books which 
we will not particularise, contain as much 
indecency as the “ Decameron ;” but people 
do not defile their names, or think “ that 
their impure remains would be suffered to 
rot without a record.” Had Boccacio 
satirised the vices of the laity only, or of 
professed unbelievers, men would have said, 
“How coarse!” and perhaps have hidden 
away the book from their wives; but his 
name would not have been condemned as 
that of the arch-priest of immorality. Tear- 
ing off the cowl and showing the licentious 
hypocrite beneath, was quite another thing. 
It was the object, not the manner, of his 
attack that gained him enemies; yet it was 
something for which even we, in Protestant 
England, would be grateful that, in those 
ay te days, a man could be found 

old and brave enough to attack them in the 
front, and hold up their hidden villanies 
fearlessly to the gaze of honest men. “ On 
se ferait siffler si Von prétendait convainere 
Boceace de n’ avoir pas été honnéte homme, puis 
qwil a fait le‘ Decameron,” said Bayle, “ one 
of the best of men, and perhaps the best 
critic that ever lived—the very martyr to 
impartiality,” as Lord Broughton calls him. 
And Bayle may well weigh down the prim 
fastidious Englishman. 


“ Alfieri is the great name of this age,” 
his honour resting as much on the free 
opinions he upheld as on the genius with 
which he upheld them. His tragedies are 
seldom acted in Italy; but his memory is 
dear to all save the tyrants of Italy, who can 
scarcely be expected to love their enemies. 
They fear his name, dead and mute as he is; 
and the more they fear, the more the people 
love. On one occasion when Lord Broughton, 
then Mr. Hobhouse, was at La Scala, in 
Milan, a celebrated improvisatore, named 
Sgricci, had handed to him, as one of the 
themes among many others on which he 
was to improvise—* The Apotheosis of Vic- 
tor Alfieri.” At the name the whole theatre 
burst into a shout, and the applause con- 
tinued for many moments. The police were 
behind the scenes, regulating and deciding 
on the propriety of the themes proposed : 
and the people knew well that no improvisa- 
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tore or other would be permitted to declaim 
on Alfieri’s merits. But they greeted the 
name as a protest and a sign, a protest 
against the tyranny which he so vainly com- 
bated, and a sign that his hopes and prin- 
ciples had not died from among them. 
Alfieri had wonderful hair. Long, silky, 
auburn locks—at once his strength and his 
weakness, his glory and his torment—swept 
wildly over his shoulders, proving a verit- 
able snare and net for mischief as well as 
for hearts. One night, at the house of the 
Princess Carignani, those wandering locks 
got him into sad disgrace. But Lord 
Broughton must tell the story : 


‘¢ The poet was one evening at the house of the 
Princess Carignani, and leaning, in one of his 
silent moods, against a sideboard decorated with 
a rich tea-service of China, by a sudden movement 
of his long loose tresses, threw down one of the 
cups. The lady of the mansion ventured to tell 
him that he had spoilt her set, and had better have 
broken them all; but the words were no sooner 
said, than Alfieri, without replying or changing 
countenance, swept off the whole service upon the 
floor. His hair was fated to bring another of his 
eccentricities into play ; for being alone at the 
theatre in Turin, and hanging carelessly with his 
head backwards over the corner of his box, a lady 
in the next seat on the other side of ihe partition, 
who had, on other occasions, made several at- 
tempts to attract his attention, broke into violent 
and repeated encomiums on his auburn locks, 
which were flowing down close to her hand. 
Alfieri spoke not a word, and continued in his 
posture until he left the theatre. The lady re- 
ceived the next morning a parcel, the contents of 
which she found. to be the tresses she had so 
much admired, and which the count had cut off 
close to his head. There was no billet with the 
present, but words could not have more clearly 
expostulated, ‘If you like the hair, here it is, but 
for Heaven's sake leave me alone.” 


He was notoriously silent. Once he em- 
ployed a Greek tutor to help him in some of 
his translations. The tutor read aloud and 
translated as he read. Alfieri, with pencil 
and tablets, and floating auburn tresses, 
walked about the room, and wrote down his 
freer and more poetic version. If the tutor 
read too quickly the part, the pupil held up 
his pencil; when ready to proceed, he tapped 
on the table, and the translation continued, 
always without a word. The lesson began 
and ended with a slight and silent salute 
from each, and not half a dozen irrelevant 
words were spoken between them during the 
year and a month of instruction. Lon 
Broughton disposes of the question of Alfi- 
eri’s marriage with the Countess of Albany, 
“his only love,” and widow of Charles 
Edward Stuart. The Abate Caluso, his 
friend and confidant, who wrote his epitaph, 
and received his last breath, though speaking 
of the Countess as “quam wnice delewit,” 
does not hint at a marriage; and both poet 
and lady took as much pains to conceal the 
fact, ifit really existed, as other people would 
have done to publish it, if in a like equivocal 
position. 

The noble author does not confine himself 
to literature. He undertakes the difficult 
question of. Roman antiquities, and shows 
himself more sceptical than Niebuhr him- 
self. Niebuhr knocked down many of the 
most precious traditions that clung round 
the Stones of Rome; and Lord Brough- 
ton all but completes the work of 
historical iconoclasm. . Even the Cloaca 

Maxima, that has furnished so many writers, 
who never saw it, with occasions for parallels 
laudatory of the past, and condemnatory of 
be present, has a shake; and while we are 
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told what it was not, and by whom it was 
not built, we are left in a somewhat hazy 
conditiou as to what and whose it is. Also 
the pretty legend of the Virgin Tarpeja, 
sitting under the hill, covered with gold and 
jewels, and bound by a spell, which Niebuhr 
says he was told by some girls living in 
the cottages on the Capitoline Hill, he 
Broughton dismisses with a denial. Neither 
he nor others could find a trace of the legend 
in Rome, he says; and Niebuhr was im- 
posed on, little credulous as he was. The 
whole condition of the Roman antiquities is 
very unsatisfactory. Violence, ignorance, 
bigotry, and cupidity, have all been more 
powerful agents of destruction than time 
or the elements. The barbarians, the 
Christians, the patrician families who 
clutched all they could, popular tumults, 
foreign armies, and beyond and above 
all, popes and priests, have done their 
best to destroy what remained of the 
glory and religion of old Rome, thinking 
perhaps to do truth and virtue service by 
obliterating the memorials of a benighted 
past. Churches and walls have been built 
up of the stones from ancient temples; the 
lime-kilns were supplied from the carved 
wonders of fane and altar; Gregories, Alex- 
anders, Sixtuses, Pauls, and the rest, vied 
one with the other who should most despoii 
the pagan old for the sake of the Christian 
new ; and the Orsini, the Colonna, the Conti, 
Frangipani, Corsi, and Savella, divided 
among themselves such monuments as the 
Mole of Hadrian and the Theatre of Pompey, 
the Mausoleum of Augustus and the Baths 
of Constantine, the Quirinal, the Colosseum, 
the Tomb of Metella, and the Capitol; while 
the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius 
were given to the keeping of certain religious 
communities which abandoned them to total 
neglect. Even a stone inscribed to Agrippina 
was used as a measure for three hundred- 
weight of corn; and popes and bishops 
rest in coffins formed of bas-reliefs and 
sculptures whence their former heathen 
tenants had been flung out. Yet these are the 
times and the people for whom we are always 
bidden to have so much gratitude, as for the 
quiet preservers of what art and learning of 
antiquity remain to us. Add to these de- 
structions a hopeless confusion in the nomen- 
clature of almost all the minor remains, and 
it will be evident that the Roman antiqua- 
rian has no easy task before him, if he would 
catalogue and assign with accuracy. The 
first thing the traveller is told to look at, 
before arriving at the city, is the Tomb of 
Nero. This is a sarcophagus, inscribed 
“C. Vistvs Martanvs ;” and this introductory 
mistake may be taken as a sample of the 
rest to come. The measurement of the 
walls; the ruins that are now basilicas, now 
baths, now portions of temples, and now 
perhaps supper-houses ; the ‘'omb of the 
Scipios, which has nothing authentic but 
its site; where the great temple of the 
Capitol stood, and from which of the two 
angles of the Tarpeian rock were flung the 
traitors and criminals ; who was the gladiator, 
and whether he was agladiator at all or no; the 
Plato and Homer in the Museum, only two 
busts of the bearded Bacchus; an Antinous, 
a Mercury, and Venus and Mars, rightfully 
Vetturia and Coriolanus; the Temple of 
Concord acoubt; and the very Forum itself, 
with all its remains, by no means an un- 
deniable certainty—these are some of the 
more striking doubts which Lord Broughton 
and the antiquarians put forth as to the 





authenticity of certain received Roman 

















remains. But though archwology is one of 
those knotty points which nothing but the 
most elaborate handling can unloose, still jt 
is well to remember that scepticism also hag 
its credulous side, and that the man who 
doubts everything is pretty sure to believe 
a few negative lies, to say the least of them, 
The political history of northern Ital 
claims a few pages from our author, in whic 
he is meile so satisfactory as in others 
more purely intellectual. The timid, tepid 
liberalism of the old Whig-school — the 
liberalism which was rather a_ sentiment 
than a passion, and which must be picturesque 
if it is not well-bred—lingers over ey 
word; and though the pusillanimity of the 
Venetian and Milanese nobles is not spared, 
yet there is no recognition of the brave 
of the people. Perhaps it was too ial 
to expect in the reprint of travels and 
impressions forty years ago, that elabo- 
rate mention should be made of later doings, 
still we might have asked for a foot-note or 
an allusion to the heroic deeds of 1848, which 
have surely redeemed the Lombardo-Vene- 
tians for ever from the charge of apathy or 
cowardice. The defence of Venice and the 
fight round the walls of Verona, the sufferings 
of Milan and the patient valour of the whole 
population, might well have earned a little 
word of praise in between the rebukes given 
to the Mazzinians, and the timid admission 
that what other people have told him, has 
deterred him from writing on the Roman 
Republic of ten yearsago. For that—though 
it is not a question to enter into now—we 
can only say that, knowing personally many 
of both sides, we should not, had we been 
writing Italian history, have been afraid to 
face the truth. It is just that truth which 
Lord Broughton has not heard, else he would 
not have given the weight of his name to the 
calumnies which have been imposed on him. 
To return to Venice, her mistake was in 
deciding for an unarmed neutrality. That 
mistake once made, she was powerless, and 
the French might invest her, or barter her 
away to Austria at their pleasure. Had 
Venice stood by Sardinia before Napoleon 
crossed the Alps, and had all the Italian 
states entered into an armed confederation, 
perhaps this present day would not have 
witnessed the painful drama playing out in 
every state of Italy. It was too late to 
think of resistance when the council # 
démettait de son pouvoir. The time for 
action went by, when the Sardinian 
messenger returned with the answer that 
Zacceria Vallarisso’s fatal councils had pre 
vailed, and that the ancient republic would 
maintain her “ unarmed neutrality.” The 
rest came by the fate and fall of conse 
quences, but at least the people were not 
blameworthy. For the shameful treaty of 
Campo Formio, for Napoleon’s bandit-like 
thefts and spoliations, for the dull ferocity 
of Austria, and the vulture-watching 
France, Italian history has no words of con 
demnation too strong or scathing. And 
even we, holding an evener balance than she 
can do, because less interested and mov 
even we should do well to be “right 
angry,” and to plainly brand the evil that 
lies within our way. Lord Broughtons 
short summary of the manner in which the 
“paternal government” of Austria deals 
with her Lombardo-Venetian children 8 
weak, tame, and colourless, before the darker 
facts of which: he does not speak ; but, m 
deed, all the passages relating to politics at 
tame, and seem scarcely as little in 
in the subject as afraid to speak teo loudly: 
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for even English gentlemen of liberal ! 


inions do not like to offend courts and 
fellow-nobles. 

There is another curious omission. 
Speaking of Padua, Lord Broughton does 
not once mention Giotto, though Giotto has 
left imperishable traces of his power and 

mius there. 

no special charms for Mr. Hobhouse ; 
for it is not given to every one to understand 
or admire the quaint and mystical old pre- 
Raphaelite, who had so little conventional 

, and only spiritual beauty for his gift. 
Sut there is very little said, even incidentally, 
of painters or pictures in these volumes. 
The ‘Last Supper’ at Milan, so fast crum- 


bling away to dust and ruin, some works of | 


art scattered up and down the nobles’ palaces, 
come in for a few words of criticism and 
recognition ; but the book is more literary 
than artistic, and has larger sympathy with 
poets than with painters. If only on this 
account, then, it would be imperfect as a 
complete description of the country—com- 
plete even at the time when it was written; 


and with all that has come in between the | 
years when Mr. Hobhouse wrote the striking | 
Fourth Canto of | 


notes for Lord Byron’s 
“Childe Harold,” and when Lord Brough- 
ton has re-published the work of his 


youth, it is singularly fragmentary and in- | 
complete. It is an essay on the literature of 


Italy, interspersed with pleasant gossip of a 

of her greatest writers; it is also an 
essay on the antiquities of Rome, by far the 
most learned and comprehensive portion of 
the work ; but it does not deal with the life 
or the progress, or the hopes or the doings 
of Italy as she is; and to head the volumes 
“Ttaly, between the years 1816 and 1854,” 
isa patent misnomer. This is no incurable 
defect. If Lord Broughton, having written 
out a part of “ Italy, 1816,” would now finish 
the remainder, and then write up the in- 
tervening years, he would give another 
“classic” to the world that might rank, in 
its way, with Daru or Lanzi. If, as he says, 
he must leave the continuation to younger 
hands, cannot he at least furnish the mate- 
rial and superintend the work ? 





Jounal of the Reign of King George the 
Third, from the Year 1771 to 1783. By 
Horace Walpole. Being a Supplement to 
his Memoirs, now first published from the 
original MSS. Edited, with notes, by 

. Dr. Doran. Two Volumes. (Bentley.) 

First Nortcr. 
Ir is the special glory of Horace Walpole 
he recognised fully the historic value of 
contemporary gossip. And he was, perhaps, 
the first writer of any eminence who pos- 
sessed, or at all events who uniformly acted 


on, this knowledge. It is true that he some- | 


times pretends to despise authorship, to 
treat his own contributions to history as un- 


considered trifles, and to laugh in his sleeve | 


at the compliments that were paid to his 

ung and diligence. But this is only one 

of his many affectations. In collecting and 

recording the club gossip and court scandal 

of his time, he knew perfectly well what he 

Was about, and appreciated justly the value 

of his work. He believed he 

, and so in a certain sense he was. 

Lord | Macaulay laughs at this notion. 

While he was fetching and carrying the 

p of Kensington Palace and Carlton 

’ says the Whig historian, of 
Walpole, “he fancied that he was en 

in 3 and when he recorded that 


Perhaps the a | 


was writing | 
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gossip, he fancied that he was writing 
history.” But the fancy is simply a fact, as 
the historian will discover should he ever 
advance in his great work as far as the reign 
of George the Third. Walpole’s contribu- 
tions to history are indeed fragmentary and 
incomplete; he often dwells on the minuter 
aspects of important questions, and looks 
chiefly at the personal bearings of great 
events. But his contributions are never- 
theless of rare interest and value. He had 
excellent opportunities, not only of studying 
the course of public affairs, but of be- 
| coming acquainted with the more secret 
motives, which determined the conduct of 
public men. He was a good deal be- 
hind the scenes in more than one compli- 
| cated crisis of the great political drama he 
| describes. And he made the most of his 
| advantages. Without any great range or 
| depth of mind, he had quickness of obser- 
| vation, considerable knowledge of human 
| nature, and a pleasant wit. These powers of 
| observation and ong sees were sharpened 
| by constant exercise. Kverything of import- 
ance that was said or done within the circle 
of his friends or the range of his experience 
was noted and recorded. His professed in- 
difference to public affairs, like bis a 
of literary fame, was entirely assumed. e 
was the most curious and diligent of men. 
While lounging at the resorts of fashion, 
supping in company, or playing at loo till 
two in the morning, he was by no means so 
utterly idle as he delighted to represent him- 
self. During these indolent hours he was 
collecting the materials, the anecdotes and 
witticisms, the surmises, rumours, and secret 
explanations, which were arranged while he 
lay abed next morning, “ calling it morning 
as long as you please.’ As soon as he had 
slipped into his dressing-gown, the cream of 
the news thus collected was penned in fas- 
tidious phrase to Sir Horace Mann, or some 
other favoured correspondent. That was in 
fact Walpole’s chosen occupation. He de- 
lighted to polish these epistles with the 
utmost care, as he designed them not simply 
to meet the eye of his friends, but to descend 
to posterity as his representatives. 

The fashionable gentleman who resented 
being spoken of as a man of letters, laboured 
most assiduously for literary fame, grouping 
his stories, refining his conceits, and trim- 
ming his phrases with the greatest care. 
After having worked up the choicest bits of 
gossip in his letters, his plan was to digest 
the remainder into memoirs. What was 
| not thus digested remained in its primitive 
| form—that of a diary or journal. 

And taking them altogether, Letters, Me- 
| moirs, Journals, what an extraordinary col- 
| lection of scandalous stories and secret his- 
| tories, of personal sketches and private in- 
terviews, of quaint wit and crooked wisdom, 
has he left us. The collection is a surprising 
one, both in quality and quantity. Looking 
; merely at the amount, there are eight volumes 
of letters, to say nothing of memoirs and 
journals. But the quality is the most sur- 
prising thing. Walpole’s gossip is as inter- 
esting as romance, and far more instructive 
than much that is called history. In the 
first place his writing is very graphic, 
though we believe he did not at all set him- 
self to make it so. This quality of his style 
is the natural result of his temperament 
and mental constitution. His intellect, 
while keen and observant, was at the same 
time small and narrow, and trifles that 
would have escaped the notice of a more 





masculine and comprehensive mind irre- 





sistibly arrested his attention. He had 
something of a woman’s love for scandal as 
well as for old China, and delighted in thore 
characteristic trifles, those small peculiari- 
ties that give individuality to a sketch, and 
point toa story. There is thus a vivid per- 
sonal element in all he writes. Of the two 
great subjects, measures and men, he dwells 
chiefly on the latter. But it is this fact that 
makes his sketches so valuable and import- 
ant, as it is in this very direction that 
common histories are so deficient. The 
historian records actions and events, gives 
the avowed opinions of leading statesmen, 
and traces with more or less plausibility and 
skill the more obvious motives that de- 
termine their conduct. But these expla- 
nations are very often miserably deficient, 
and very rarely reach the more secret 
springs of action. To interpret fully a 
public man’s conduct, some minute and 
detailed knowledge of his private life, 
personal character, and social connections, 
1s almost indispensable. What imperfect 
materials for contemporary history Hansard 
and the Annual Register afford, apart from 

rivate memoirs and the gossip of the clubs. 
this vital element of history, Horace Walpole 
helps to supply, so far as the latter half of 
the last century is concerned. His liberal 
contributions are moreover as authentic as 
they are interesting. In the smaller points 
of incident and character that fell within 
the range of his own observation and 
experience, he is correct by a necessity of 
nature, and even in larger matters he is far 
more trustworthy than we might at first 
sight be disposed to imagine. He paid 
attention not only to public characters, but 
to the course of public events, and took pains 
to understand the complicated parliamentary 
problems that arose for discussion in his 
day. His accounts of the points of a bill 
and the course of a debate are generally clear 
and accurate enough. It is true that he 
did not at all understand the larger move- 
ments of the national life, the deeper forces 
that were at work, and the important 
changes of a social and political kind that 
were going on around him. He lacked not 
only the grasp of mind, but the imagination 
and sympathy requisite for this. He is full, 
too, of small but bitter prejudices, jealousies, 
and hatreds of various kinds. But these 
are comparatively harmless. Very often he 
does not attempt to conceal them, and when 
he does, his very art betrays him. His 
narrowness of nature is a safeguard, so that 
within his limited range, he is quite as 
truthful as Macaulay, if not more so. He 
wants the grasp of mind necessary for 
elaborate and dangerous misrepresentation. 
He is rarely tempted to sum upan entire era 
into a briliant but deceptive antithesis, and 
if he does so, we may be sure he will not 
attempt to make the muse of history re- 
sponsible for the rash generalisation. He 
would not, because he could not attempt to 
justify it by the assumption of a grave 
judicial tone, and the imposing display of 
the most minute and comprehensive know- 
ledge. He is affected, prejudiced, full of 
self-importance, and often attaches an absurd 
value to trifles, but his narrative is on the 
whole thoroughly interesting and trust- 
worthy. 

We can scarcely have too much from such 
a writer, and these two volumes of Journals, 
hitherto unpublished, are a valuable additiou 
to our stan materials for the elucidation 
of the social and political history of the last 
century. Considering the fragmentary 
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character of the Journal, the first volume is 


remarkably full and minute in its details of 
parliamentary proceedings. The early part 
of the volume is mainly occupied with 
the “ Royal Marriage Bill,’ and the latter 
part with the affairs of the American 
colonies. The former subject Walpole 
naturally treats of at great length, as 
had a personal interest in it. ‘The bill 
was brought forward in consequence of 
two marriages by princes of the blood, 
which had incensed the King in the highest 
degree. ‘These marriages were those of the 
Duke of Cumberland to Mrs. Horton, and of 
the Duke of Gloucester to Lady Waldegrave, 
Walpole’s favourite niece. His account of 
the latter event, with the court quarrels, the 
fashionable disturbances, and personal per- 
plexities it created, is of course a partial 
one; but there seems no reason to doubt 
that in the main he acted with spirit, good 
sense, and discretion, in the delicate position 
he occupied. He loved his niece sincerely, 
had obtained for her a splendid match in the 
person of her first husband, Lord Walde- 
grave; and, while at first strongly dis- 
approving of her connection with the Duke 
of Gloucester, he acted throughout a kind 
and friendly part. We have been less 
struck; however, with this narrative, interest- 
ing as it is, than with certain incidental 
allusions to public men, and sketches of their 
characters and conduct which occur in con- 
nection with it. Amongst the most interest- 
ing are the references to Charles James 
Fox, already (in 1772) one of the first men, 
and perhaps the best speaker in the House. 
Many of Walpole’s references to Fox in his 
other works are both injurious and unfair 
in a high degree, He delights to indulge 
in bitter and unscrupulous insinuations 
against his private character and his motives 
asa public man. Charles Fox was indeed 
exactly the kind of character which Walpole 
could not understand or sympathise with. 
His large and passionate heart, his vigorous 
and masculine understanding, his prompt, 
fervid, and impetuous eloquence, were quite 
beyond the range of Walpole’s appreciation. 
No doubt he could recognise, and to a certain 
extent admire, his splendid gifts; but his 
breadth of mind and grasp of thought, his 
swift, clear insight and strong popular sym- 
pathies were beyond the keen and cultivated, 
but narrow intelligence of his fastidious critic. 
No contrast could well be greater, indeed, 
than that between Fox,withunkempt hair and 
soiled linen, holding mornihg levees in his 
bedroom, and Horace Walpole lounging over 
his chocolate and manuscripts at Strawberry 
Hill. Notwithstanding this natural opposition 
between the two men, the references to Fox 
in the first volume are on the whole very fair, 
—much more so than others that might be 
quoted from the voluminous pages of the 
same writer. He still indeed dwells on the 
vices and extravagances of his private life, 
but he does more justice to his public 
character : 

“Charles Fox, whose ambition was checked by 
the inactivity in Parliament, gave notice in the 
House of Commons that he intended on that day 
fortnight to make a motion for the repeal of the 
Marriage Act, in order to bring in a new bill, 
His father, Lord Holland, had distinguished him- 
self in the late reign by his animated opposition 
o that bill. 

“When Fox moved this repeal he had not read 
the Marriage Bill, nor did till some days after. 
A few evenings before, he had been at Brompton 
on two errands: one, to consult Justice Fielding 
on the penal laws; the other, to borrow ten 











thousand pounds, which he brought to town at 
the hazard of being robbed. As the gaming and 
extravagance of the young men of quality was 
arrived.now at a pitch never heard of, it is worth 
while to give some account of it. They had a 
club at one Almack’s in Pall Mall, where they 
played only for rouleaus of 50/7. each rouleau ; 
and generally there was 10,0007. in specie on the 
table. Lord Holland had paid above 20,000/. for 
his two sons. Nor were the manners of the 
gamesters, or even their dresses for play, unde- 
serving notice. They began by pulling off their 
embroidered clothes, and put on frieze great-coats, 
or turned their coats inside outwards for luck. 
They put on pieces of leather (such as worn by 
footmen when they clean the knives) to save their 
lace ruffles; and to guard their eyes from the 
light, and to prevent tumbling their hair, wore 
high-crowned straw hats with broad brims, and 
adorned with flowers and ribbons; masks to 
conceal their emotions when they played at Quinze. 
Each gamester had a small neat stand by ‘him 
with a large rim, to hold their tea, or a wooden 
bowl with an edge of ormolu, to hold their 
rouleaus. They borrowed great sums of Jews at 
exorbitant premiums. Charles Fox called his 
outward room, where those Jews waited till he 
rose, the Jerusalem Chamber. His brother 
Stephen was enormously fat ; George Selwyn said 
he was in the right to deal with Shylocks, as he 
could give them pounds of flesh.” 


A reference to the same subject is thrust 
into the midst of an account of the debate 
which took place on the petition of certain 
clergymen complaining of the subscription 
to the Articles : 

“Charles Fox declared for rejecting the peti- 
tion, but for doing something with regard to the 
Universities. Religion, he said, was best under- 
stood when least talked of. He did not shine in 
this debate, nor could it be wondered at. He had 
sat up playing hazard at Almack’s, from Tuesday 
evening 4th, till five in the afternoon of Wednesday 
5th. An hour before he had recovered 12,0002. 
that he had lost, and by dinner, which was at five 
o'clock, he had ended losing 11,0007. On the 
Thursday he spoke in this debate ; went to dinner 
at past eleven at night; from thence to White’s, 
where he drank till seven the next morning ; 
theuce to Almack’s, where he won 6000/.; and 
between three and four in the afternoon he set out 
for Newmarket. His brother Stephen lost 11,0002. 
two nights after, and Charles 10,0007. more on 
the 13th ; so that in three nights the two brothers, 
the eldest not twenty-five, lost 32,0007. Charles 
Fox complained of the quiet of the session, and 
said the House of Commons was always up before 
he was. There being a report that he was going 
to be married, it was told to his father, Lord 
Holland, who replied, ‘I am glad of it, for then 
he will go to bed at least one night.’ ” 


He does justice however to Fox’s clear- 
ness of intellect and strength of judgment : 


“In the course of the debates I have given 
very inadequate ideas of the speeches of Burke, 
Charles Fox, and Wedderburn, three excellent 
orators in different ways. I could only relate 
what I heard at second-hand, or from notes com- 
municated to me, which must be imperfect when 
not taken in short-hand. Burke’s wit, allusions, 
and enthusiasm were striking, but not imposing. 
Wedderburn was a sharp and clear arguer, though 
unequal. Charles Fox, much younger than 
either, was universally allowed to have seized the 
just point of argument throughout, with most 
amazing rapidity and clearness, and to have 
excelled even Charles Townshend as a parliament 
man, though inferior in wit and in variety of 
talents. Lord North did not much shine but by 
the respect paid to his irreproachable character. 
Conway’s integrity, ever at war with his fortune 
or his judgment, gained great honour, but his 
understanding often lost ground by his refinin: 
fickleness. Phipps, though not admired, showed 
much wit. The Speaker confirmed the reputation 
of his knavery, and lost much of his character for 
abilities. —But enough of that bill! Never was 





an act passed, against which so much, and for 
which so little, was said.” 

But the following passage, in which 
Walpole sketches and compares Fox, Towns. 
hend, and Burke as speakers, is decidedly 
the most interesting. It is well wort 
reading throughout, and shows that the 
writer possessed discrimination and judg. 
ment as well as vivacity and wit: 


‘Though I had never been in the House of 
Commons since I had quitted Parliament, the 
fame of Charles Fox raised my curiosity, and | 
went this day to hear him. He made his motion 
for leave to bring in a bill to correct the old 
Marriage Bill, and he introduced it with ease, 
grace, and clearness, and without the prepared or 
elegant formality of a young speaker. He did not 
shine particularly ; but his sense and facility 
showed he could shine. He said, the two great 
points of the former bill were to fix the notoriety 
of marriages, and to prevent improper marriages 
by establishing a nullity. He approved the first; 
he highly condemned the second. To encourage 
marriage by facilities was the business of a 
republican kind of government ; but the late bill 
had been the work of a proud aristocracy, and he 
believed had hurt propagation, though he was not 
ready with proofs that it had. Colonel Burgoyne, 
a pompous man, whose speeches were studied and 
yet not striking, seconded him. Lord North, 
who had declared he would not oppose the intn- 
duction of the new bill, now unhandsomely 
opposed it, to please the Yorkes and the Peers, 
and spoke well. He said, formerly the bill had 
been matter of speculation ; it was no longer so; 
twenty years had shown its utility ; it ought not to 
be laid aside unless proofs could be brought that 
it had done hurt. T. Townshend supported the 
motion. Ellis, who owned he had been strongly 
against the old bill, said he had been converted to 
it in many points (by Lord North’s supporting it), 
but should not oppose considering how to amend 
it. Ongley and Cornwall were, the first for the 
old, the second for the new bill. Cornwall was a 
comely sensible man, decent in his manner and 
matter, but of no vivacity. Burke made a long 
and fine oration against the motion ; for Burke 
was certainly in his principles no moderate man, 
and, when his party did not interfere, generally 
leaned towards the more arbitrary side, as ha 
appeared on the late debates on the Church, in 
which he had declared for the clergy. He laid 
his chief stress on the impropriety of allowing 
men to beget children till they were of an age by 
strengthand prudence to maintain them. He spoke 
with a choice and variety of language, a profusion 
of metaphors, and yet with a correctness in his 
diction that was surprising. His fault was 
copiousness above measure, and he dealt abur- 
dantly too much in establishing general positions. 
Two-thirds of this oration resembled the begin- 
ning of a book on speculative doctrines, and yet 
argument was not the forte of it. Charles Fox, 
who had been running about the House talking to 
different persons and scarce listening to Burke, 
rose with amazing spirit and memory, answe 
both Lord North and Burke, ridiculed the argu- 
ments of the former and confuted those of the 
latter with a shrewdness that, from its multiplicity 
of reasons, as much exceeded his father In em 
bracing all the arguments of his antagonists, 3 
he did in his manner and delivery. Lord Ho 
was always confused before he could clear up the 
point, fluttered and hesitated, wanted diction, 
laboured only one forcible conclusion. — Charles 
Fox had great facility of delivery ; his words 
flowed rapidly, but he had nothing of Burke's 
variety of language or correctness, nor his 
method. Yet his arguments were far more shrewd; 
he was many years younger. Burke was inde- 
fatigable, learned, and versed in every branch of 
eloquence. Fox was dissolute, dissipated, idle 
beyond measure. He was that very morning Te 
turned from Newmarket, where he had lost some 
thousand pounds the preceding day. He had 
stopped at Hockerel, where he found company, 
had sat up drinking all night, and had not been 
in bed when he came to move his bill, which he 
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had not even drawn up. This was genius—was 
almost inspiration. Being so extremely young, 
he appeared in that light a greater prodigy than 
the famous Charles Townshend. Townshend’s 

eches for four or five years gave little indica- 
tion of his amazing parts. They were studied, 
edantic, and like the dissertations of Burke, with 
ess brilliancy. When he attained his maturity 
he exceeded everybody. Charles Fox approached 
to Charles Townshend only in argument. Though 
Townshend grew idle, he had taken pains. Both 
could illuminate themselves from the slightest 
hints; but Townshend’s wit exceeded even 
Burke’s, and was abrupt and unprepared, which 
Burke’s was not, and he could shine in every 
science, in every profession, with a quarter of 
Burke’s application. All three were vain, and 
kept down by no modesty. Townshend knew his 
superiority over all men, and talked of it; Fox 


showed that he thought as well of himself; Burke | 


endeavoured to make everybody think so of him. 
Burke had most ambition, and little judgment ; 
Townshend no judgment, and most vanity ; Fox 
most judgment in his speeches, and none of 
Townshend’s want of courage and truth. If Fox 
once reflects and abandons his vices, in which he 
is as proud of shining as by his parts, he will 
excel Burke ; for of all the politicians of talents 
Lever knew, Burke has the least political art. 
None of the three was well calculated to command 
adherents. No man could trust or believe Towns- 
hend; and though he would flatter grossly, he 
would the next moment turn the same men into 
ridicule. Fox was too confident and overbearing; 
Burke had no address or insinuation. Men of 
less talents are more capable of succeeding by art, 
observation, and assiduity. The House dividing, 
Lord North was beaten by 62 to 61—a disgraceful 
event for a Prime Minister.” 


Here we must take leave for the present 
of these interesting volumes. 








Civilized America. By Thomas Colley 
Grattan. Late H. B. Majesty's Consul 
for the State of Massachusetts, Author of 
“A History of the Netherlands,” “ High- 
ways and Byways,’ &c. (Bradbury & 
Evans.) 

Tue title of this work naturally suggests to 

the reader the name and contents of that 

remarkable treatise on the same subject in 

Europe, which is now occupying general 

attention, and which, whether justly or 

erroneously, must to a very large extent 
influence the form and the results of future 
speculation on social questions. But the 
resemblance is only in name. Mr. Grattan 
does: indeed allude in his introduction to 

Civilizsation in England,” but it is only to 

announce that he does not profess to have 

examined Mr. Buckle’s propositions, whilst 
he impliedly recognises their claims upon all 
writers who deal with subjects of this class. 

Mr. Grattan takes occasion however to state 

his disbelief in the theory which ascribes to 

climate and topographical formation any 
eat influence upon national character. As 
us statement is coupled with Mr. Buckle’s 

Mame, it is fair to the latter writer 

and to the true statement of the case, to 

point out that it is only in countries where 
the forms and energies of nature are imposing 
and excessive, that this supposed physical 
influence is alleged to exist; and in the 
northern states of the Union, these same 
theorists from whom Mr. Grattan differs 
would probably maintain that, as in Europe, 

© comparatively wild and inactive forces 
of nature have been successfully tamed by 

the superior activity of man. There is a 

difference also in the case of a barbarous 

nation and the colony of a civilised people ; 
and if the dictum of Bentley, who scouts 
the idea that difference of climate inclines 


one nation to sensuality and another to blood- 
thirstiness, is meant to apply to the former 
| class of cases, we can only say that it 
appears to us to be opposed equally to 
reasoning and scientific observation. What 


America is quite confirmed by Mr. Grattan’s 
observations, viz., that in no other country 


so few of great ignorance: and that whereas 


very extensive, its stock at the same time is 
small. He contrasts Germany with America, 
as being two extremes, in the former of which 


fortunately accompanied by its imperfect 
diffusion; whilst in the latter, the universal 
spread of knowledge does not compensate for 
| its deficiency in amount. 

These considerations, however, would be 
of more importance, were it not that in truth 
Mr. Grattan’s book has little in common 
with the writings of social philosophers. He 
is an observer who has enjoyed peculiar ad- 
vantages and power both of obtaining and 
recording his impressions and his accumu- 
lated stores, which are the very materials 
out of which theories are gradually built up 
by others into stable and permanent laws. 

It is only necessary to advert to the posi- 
tion which Mr. Grattan occupied as Consul 
for the State of Massachusetts, his experience 
in various European countries, especially in 
the Netherlands, and his employment in the 
negotiations respecting the Maine boundary, 
to show what his opportunities have been, 
—far superior indeed to those enjoyed 
by the author of “ Hochelaga,’ of which 
popular and agreeable work we are more 
than once reminded by these pages. In 
method of construction the two volumes 
before us seem to have been framed on the 
ground-plan of a diary, interspersed here 
and there with essays on various political 
and religious questions; so that to some 
slight extent we follow the author’s own 
career chronologically. ‘Consistently with 


the voyage out, made so long ago asin July 
1839, on board the British Queen, a wonder 
of size and speed in those days, and’ com- 
manded by the unfortunate Captain Roberts, 
who with his third officer Watson was 
afterwards lost in the ill-fated President, 
and of the “first impressions” made upon 
landing, to which a peculiar value of their 
own is very reasonably ascribed. These, it 
must be confessed, are such as have long been 
familiar to us—descriptions of the gong, 
the rocking-chair, the precipitate meals, the 
bar with its “slings” or “cocktails ”—are 
they not written and re-written in books of 
travels, sketches and caricatures without 
end? In one respect, however, Mr. Grattan 
was more fortunate than most travellers: he 
saw the sea-serpent. This event took place 
at Nahant, a watering-place which seems 
associated with some agreeable recollections. 
The writer describes it as a cool and charm- 
ing retreat from the stifling heat of the 
towns; affording, moreover, occasions to mark 
the social habits of the Americans when not 
strictly at home. It was here one Sunday 
afternoon in August (the hotel is at the 
extreme point of a peninsula projecting into 
the sea), that a commotion was observed 
at no great distance from the shore— 
shoals of fugitive fish flying from a monster, 
not this time a shark, but a huge marine 
animal, stretching to a length quitebeyond the 
ordinary dimensions of an ordinary fish, and 





universally considered by the hundred per- 


Mr. Buckle does in fact say respecting | 


in America the diffusion of knowledge is | 


the great accumulation of knowledge is un- | 


this, the opening chapters are a narrative of 


| 


are there so few men of great learning, and | 





sons who saw it to be no other than the sea- 
serpent. Mr. Grattan says “he was and is 
quite gatisfied that on this occasion he hada 
partially indistinct, but positive view of the 
celebrated nondescript.” The account given 
him by his wife of a view she had on the 
following day, when her husband was away, 
is still more clear and circumstantial. Mrs. 
Grattan distinctly saw “a huge serpent, 
gliding gracefully through the waves, having 
evidently performed the action of turning 
round.” ‘This testimony does not, however, 
touch the question, whether the movements 
ascribed to the sea-serpent were not those 
of some other marine creature known to 
naturalists under a different aspect. 

Mr. Grattan dwells with much interest on 
the contrast between the cool, shrewd, keen 
and impassive character of the Yankee in 
private life, and the impetuous torrents of 
enthusiasm which overflow at public meet- 
ings. It is in crowds that the spirit of each 
man displays itself, and swells the aggregate 
of passions, which are sometimes tremendous 
in their results. Even in the art of joke- 
making there appears to be the necessity for 
a settled organised plan of combination. For 
the pleasaritry of English social converse 
they seem to have no taste. But on dining 
with the Phi Beta Kappa Society, after a 
repast, conducted with the usual absence of 
witty conversation, the visitor desqribes his 
surprise, when, grace having been reverently 
said, the worthy president rose and intro- 
duced the real business of the evening by a 
speech half Latin, half English, rambling, 
jocose, and admirably delivered, prefacing 
the usual toast : 

‘This was the signal for a series of the most 
rapid and animated succession of jokes, epigrams, 
puns, quotations and off-hand speeches, that ] 
had ever heard in any part of the world. There 
was no formality or restraint. From the one 
elevated table at which the president and invited 
guests were seated, and the two long ones, 
running down the room, containing altogether 
above two hundred members of the University, a 
continued fire of sharp-shooting was kept up, the 
whole connected together by the tact of the chair- 
man into a regular few de joie. 

““He must have been a dogged fellow who 
would not have entered into the spirit of the hour, 
and freely given his mite to the general contribu- 
tion. I paid my tax like another—to the best of 
my ability. But there was no assessment—no 
forced loan—nothing ‘on compulsion.’ Nobody 
was mulcted. But every one threw in his volun- 
tary offering, so many weapons of fun and frolic 
for the killing of old Time; just as the Roman 
ladies used to fling their ornaments into a common 
heap, to raise a fund for the destruction of the 
common enemy.” 

This remarkable picture affords a new 
illustration of American life, which must 
be taken along with the more obvious 
features, in order to complete the ideal 
which is so complex and so difficult to 
harmonise. The great fact dwelt upon by 
Mr. Grattan is the enormous influence which 
the multitude has upon the individual, the 
tyrannical weight with which public opinion 
bears upon private action, and the difficulties 
funder which the bravest and most powerful 
minds have to labour in order to maintain 
their independence. ‘This vast obstacle 
affords a sufficient cause, though of course 
not a moral justification of those acts of in- 
sincerity and inconsistency, which have been 


justly laid to the charge of American 
politicians. No more flagrant instance of 


this dishonesty of statesmanship occurs than 
in the celebrated history of the Maine 
boundary question, into which Mr. Grattan 
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fuily enters, as having been pars magna of 
the whole controversy. He first describes the 
guise by which the award of the King of the 
Netherlands was rejected by the Americans. 
The dispute, as will be remembered, arose as 
to the meaning intended by the parties to 
the treaty of Paris in 1783, to be put upon 
the words “along the highlands which 
divide those rivers which empty themselves 
into the river St. Lawrence from those which 
fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the north- 
westernmost head of the Connecticut river.” 
‘There were two sets of headlands to which 
this description would apply: England 
claimed the southern boundary, and the 
United States the northern. In this state 
of things the King of the Netherlands, to 
whom the matter had been submitted for 
arbitration, cut the Gordian knot, by draw- 
ing a line half way between the two disputed 
lines, and thus disposed of the difficulty by 
the old rule of “splitting the difference.” 
News of this award was hurried by private 
hands and a swift steamer through London 
and Liverpool to the state of Maine, long 
before the official announcement reached 
Washington by the regular route. The 
interval was not wasted by the Maine popu- 
lation, who immediately drew up a protest 
refusing their consent by anticipation to an 
award by any foreign potentate whomsoever. 
This was in 1831. Then followed the survey 
and report of the British Commissioners 
sent out by Lord Palmerston. The affair 
became threatening; and finally Lord Ash- 
burton was despatched to Washington in the 
year 1842. At that time Mr. Grattan was 
fulfilling his duties as consul for Massa- 
chusetts; and though it is not stated, we 
gather that his intimate acquaintance with 
the Maine boundary question, acquired 
whilst it was being discussed at the Hague, 
had something to do with his appearance on 
the scene of action in Ameriea. His personal 
knowledge of the subsequent actors in the 
transaction gives additional weight to the 
narrative which follows; and which is one 
of the most striking parts of this book, as it 
is in fact the best history of the Maine 
question that has appeared. He tells us 
that he had himself searched in vain at 
Washington for the famous map, with the 
rod line traced upon it by Franklin, at the 
date of the Treaty of Paris. It was nowhere 
to be found; and in the absence of authentic 
evidence the question was settled at last by 
treaty, in a manner highly favourable to the 
United States as regards the acquisition of 
territory, but securing to Great Britain those 
geographical boundaries which were essen- 
tial to the safety of the frontier. Not till 
aiter the treaty of Washington in 1842 had 
been signed, was the fact disclosed, that 
during the whole of the negotiations Mr. 
lebster had in his possession, and had com- 
municated to the President, Cabinet Com- 
missioners, and Senate, an authentic copy 
of Dr. Franklin’s map at the Treaty of Paris, 
with the boundary marked upon it precisely 
as claimed by Great Britain, so that not 
only was there a suppression of truth on the 
part of the American government, but the 
right for which they were so loudly clamour- 
ing was known to themselves to be without 
a shadow of foundation. To this memorable 
history Mr. Grattan draws attention once 
more as a “ caution” to our diplomatists. 

As a contrast to this proceeding, in which, 
though it was condemned with indignation 
and shame by Judge Story, Dr. Channing, 
Mr. Calhoun, and others, a national impress 


Grattan’s admiration of the character and 
motives of Henry Clay is expressed in the 
most eloquent terms : 

‘*Henry Clay was unquestionably the individual, 
of all those I met with in the United States, who 
approached the nearest to the character of ‘‘ great- 
ness ”—the epithet so lavishly and so ludicrously 
applied to public men in that country. He stood 
out far before the rest, in an attitude of indepen- 
dent talent, and also of easy consciousness of 
superiority. His manner charmed and subdued 
all comers. He evidently knew his power and 
relied on it, without the necessity of forcing his 
claims to distinction. There was no assumption 
of dignity, no haughtiness, no effort. He did not 
speak a word, nor look one look, for effect. The 
ordinary maneeuvring of eminent men, to gain a 


1abits of thought or action. 
move in spontaneous unison. 
was stamped on every phrase he uttered. Careless, 
yet commanding and controlling, he neither took 


gained you, as if by magic. 
were, into the sphere of his attraction, like 
Géthe’s fisherman sinking into the water-nvmph’s 
embrace—the flood received and closed over you | 
without a ripple, and you were lulled into almost | 
unconscious subjection.” 

Then, after a passage descriptive of his 
personal peculiarities, which will mark his | 
figure and features for ever in the gallery of 
historical portraiture, the author adds: 

‘*In Clay’s whole career everything-was large 
and noble. No reptile littleness could live in the 
atmosphere he created. The mean subterfuges 
of public affairs were foreign to his manly method. 
In debate, in council, even in his very despotism, 
as the driver rather than the leader of his party, 
there was something that defied obstruction—an 
arrogant simplicity, that embodied, as it were, the 
first principles of political science in all ‘their 
primitive force. Washington commanded se | 
rence; Franklin inspired respect; Jefferson, | 
Webster, Calhoun extorted wonder, but Henry | 
Clay, take him for all in all, was the noblest 
a of a purely American statesman. 

ashington, Franklin, Jefferson, were but re- 
volted colonists, with minds formed on the 
institutions of monarchical England. Webster 
and Calhoun were republicans born and bred. So 
was Clay, like those his two great rivals. But as 
he was far their superior in life, he has not left 
his like—not even his likeness behind him.” 

Mr. Grattan visits the Southern States, 
gives a vivid picture of his sensations on 
breathing the fervid air of those regions, with 
the taint of slavery nevertheless in every 
gale; describes the still nights of Vir- 
ginia, where the dead silence is only 
broken by the “patrol ;” the slave-market 
of Richmond, which presented no dramatic 
horrors, but was yet so nauseous as 
to send him away in all speed from 
the place; a night-meeting by torch- 
light of enthusiastic politicians in the 
North; the inauguration of President Har- 
rison; an ox-roasting at New York, which 
nearly failed, but was redeemed at the last 
moment by the tact of Mr. Buchanan; the 
author’s own bashful surprise at being 
called upon to make a speech as H.B.M.’s 
consul, and his brilliant success, notwith- 
standing; O’Connell’s manifesto against 
slavery ; the heavy dinner and supper par- 
ties of Boston—those true developments of 
antiquated “ Bull”ishness, which the author 
attempted to improve by elegant innovations 
in the Parisian style, but in vain ; Ameri- 
can sectarianism, with the orgies of the 
“Shaker,” and other sects; table-turning 
and spirit-rapping; art and artists; the 
stage; Indian population ; distinguished 
visitors, including Sir Charles Bagot with 








has unfortunately been stamped, Mr. 








—_— and to maintain it, was foreign to his | to go with the retiring crowd. 


you by storm, nor conquered you by sap. He | was the reply. 





his strange (perhaps affected) ignorance of 


——eee 


the historical associations of Bunker’s Hill, 
and a host of other subjects of the variety, 
but certainly not of the extent of which our 
slight enumeration may give some idea, 
The following anecdote has the merit of 
illustrating two characters at once—that of 
the notorious Elder Knapp and the famous 
singer, Mr. Braham. Mr. Braham had come 
to hear the Elder preach, and had _ been 
handed by the chapel-attendant to a parti- 
cular bench in front of the orator. 

After the discourse : 

‘Elder Knapp came leisurely down from the 
pulpit, with a serious face once more, and stop 
short in front of Mr. Braham, who had just risen 
from his hard and uneasy seat, and was preparin 
But the Elder 





These seemed to | accosted him in a soothing and benignant tone, 
Decision of mind | asking him, quite audibly to the persons around, 


‘** How do you feel, brother ?’ 
“* Very well, thank you; but rather warm, 
And after 2 moment’s pause, the 


You subsided, as it | colloquy went on. 


‘**T hope the evening’s exercises have been 


agreeable to you.’ 


‘**Oh, very—but the seat was none o the 


softest.’ 


***T guess it warn’t. How did you feel about 


_ the sermon ?’ 


*** Well, I was sorry I couldn’t see your face,’ 
‘*« Brother, my words were more noticeable— 


How did you like them ?’ 


oey 


ery much ; I thought all that gag about 


the pork-house capital.’ 


(alluding to part of the Elder’s discourse) : 


“* “Good evening !’ 

‘¢* Have you nawthin’ to say to me, brother?’ 

‘** Well, nothing particular. Good evening!’ 

‘**Nawthin’ particklar! why, how’s that! 
Don’t you desire to commune ?’ 

“©«To commune? 0, that’s the way you call it 
—no, thank you—not here, certainly.’ 

‘**Then what on airth brought you here, 
brother ?’ 

‘¢« Why, to hear you preach to be sure. Good 
evening !’ 

‘*<Yon’t you feel anxious ?’ 

‘¢¢ Anxious ! about what ? not a bit.’ 

‘‘¢Then why did you take your seat on the 
anxious bench ?’ 

“What the deuce is that? I don't know 
what you mean. Do let me pass, I shall be 
smothered here. Good evening !’ 

“And so, turning his persecutor in flank bya 
dexterous movement, the puzzled vocalist hem 
into the crowded aisle and was immediately lost 
to the astonished Elder. Those who had the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Braham may imagine 
the kindly and amiable expression of his face and 
his easy and composed manner during this closing 
scene of Elder Knapp’s_ burlesque, and his 
humorous way in relating how he had accident- 
ally occupied the ‘anxious bench,’ a rough form 
invariably appropriated to self-accusing sinners, 
who sought in the confessional relief for their 
over-burdened consciences.” 

The result of a perusal of Mr. Grattan’s 
many-sided illustrations of his vast subject 
gives us an impression on the whole un 
favourable to the great question, which is 
indicated by the title of his book, and in 
which the welfare of the whole world is se 
deeply interested. Something perhaps may 
be due to the regret which an author 
naturally feels at finding the places occupied 
in American society by his great con- 
temporaries and associates unworthily filled 
up; and we must not omit to notice that 

r. Grattan’s reflections are often devo 
to a state of ‘things which has under- 
gone great change since he formed his 
opinions. Still it is not reassuring to find 
a prevailing idea that social improve 
ment is not advancing in America, that 
enlightenment is not spreading, and that 
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political morals are at a low point, ranning 
throughout nearly all the observations of so 
liberal and withal so genial a critic as Mr. 
Grattan. One element in his estimate 
has perhaps been omitted, namely, the 
ual and insensible elevation of his own 
int of view in the improved institutions of 
the mother country. He concludes with the 
result, that the philosophy of democracy 
consists in the truth, “that a medium 
civilisation is alone feasible for those who are 
opposed to social inequalities.” This work 
t no doubt scatter many delusions that 
are prevalent among us, and correct many 
mistakes, and to those whose hopes of 
America are likely to be disappointed by its 
revelations, we can only offer the homely 
suggestions of time and experience. “ Wait, 
and we shall see.” 





Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements Considered. 


By John, Lord Campbell, LL.D., F.R.S.C., | 


in a Letter to J. Payne Collier, Esq,., 
F.S.A. (Murray.) 
We trust that Lord Campbell has never 
delivered upon the bench a judgment so 
unsatisfactory as that which he has given 
upon the “Legal Acquirements of Shak- 
speare.” To speak more correctly, he has 
pronounced no judgment at all. The case 
appears to have been laid before him by the 
well-known Shakesperian commentator, Mr. 
Payne Collier. e seems to have been 
called upon to decide from his knowledge 
of the law, not only whether it was probable 
that William Shakespeare, from the accurate 
and profound legal acquirements of which 
he gives evidence throughout his plays and 
ms, had been engaged in a lawyer’s 
office at Stratford (or elsewhere) for a term 
of years before making his appearance as 
actor, and subsequently as dramatic author 
in London, but whether it were not im- 
weg that such acquirements should have 
obtained by any man without having 
served for a period of time in such a capacity. 
The subject is one of much interest, as every 
question connected with the probable or pos- 
sible history of the greatest genius of all time 
must be to all Englishmen. After sifting 
all the bearings of the case connected with 
the curious and profound knowledge of the 
law and legal technicalities, so profusely 
scattered by the poet throughout his plays 
and poems; after exercising both critical 
and legal acumen in his reasoning upon 
these various passages; after summing up 
all the evidence in a manner in rae! eo 
favourable to the cause of the plaintiff, Mr. 
Payne Collier, he suddenly in the few last 
pages of his book goes over into ar 
on the other side of the question, and finally, 
m a tone of apology, which has a smack of 
the mocking laugh of irony, he lays before 
his correspondent and his readers his con- 


clusions on the vexed question, which | 


amount to little more than the well-known 


answer of the showman, “ You pays your | 


money, my little dears, and you takes your 
choice.” 

For this result Lord Campbell somewhat 
prepares us, it istrue. He tells us at the 
commencement of his letter (p. 11), “ Were 
an issue tried before me as Chief Justice at 
the Warwick assizes, ‘whether William 
Shakespeare, late of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
gentleman, ever was clerk in an attorney's 


Office in Stratford-upon-Avon aforesaid,’ I 


should hold that there is evidence to go to 


the jury in support of the affirmative ; but I | 


should add that the evidence is very far from 


ments | 


being conclusive, and I should tell the twelve 
gentlemen in the box that it is a case en- 
tirely for their decision, without venturing 
even to hint to them for their guidance any 
opinion of my own. Should they unani- 
mously agree in a verdict either in the 
affirmative or negative, I do not think that 
the court, sitting in banco, could properly 
set it aside and grant a new trial.” To this 
he adds with a spice of humour, “but the 
probability is (particularly if the trial were 
by a special jury of Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries) that, after they had been some 
hours in deliberation, I should receive a 
message from them—‘ there is no chance of 
our agreeing, and therefore we wish to be 
discharged.” In spite of this preparation 
for the inconclusive and unsatisfactory result 
at which Lord Campbellarrives,we cannot but 
feel much disappointment and some degree 
of irritation when we finally come upon it. 

But we maintain that we have more 
legitimate reasons for vexation and dis- 
appointment. We are induced to believe 
that reference has been made to Lord 
Campbell as one “learned in the law” to 
deliver an opinion as cownsel. It does not 
appear to us that he has been at all called 
upon to put on his ermine, sit on the bench, 
and do nothing more than, sum up the 
evidence upon which a jury of the public is 
to deliver a verdict. He himself speaks of 
Mr. Payne Collier (p. 117), as having applied 
to him for the purpose of “ taking the opinion 
of counsel on this knotty point:” and he 
admits that such opinion as he gives, which 
is no opinion at all, or rather a tolerably 
equally balanced opinion in favour of both 
sides of the question, is “ worthy of Serjeant 
Kitherside.” As far as his Lordship’s 
Opinions are concerned, we can but do, 
what he surmises that Mr. Payne Collier 
will, namely “not only exclaim ‘I am no 
wiser than I was,’ but shaking ” our “ head, 
like old Demipho in ‘Terence,’ after being 
present at a consultation of lawyers on the 
validity of his son’s marriage,” “sigh and 
say, Incertior sum multd quam dudum.” 

We are all the more disappointed, as 
Lord Campbell throughout all the greater 
part of his letter heaps argument upon 
argument in favour of Mr. Payne Collier’s 
proposition, that Shakespeare had been at 
some time of his life in a legal capacity, and 
was probably a clerk in a lawyer's office at 
Stratford. He leads us on from possibility 
to probability, from probability to seeming 
proof. He argues in favour of an excellent 
scholastic education, and of opportunities for 
| the finest mental culture. He repudiates 
| stoutly the theory connected with Shake- 
speare’s uncultured state in youth, and 
apprenticeship to any lower kind of handi- 
craft. He points out that “a court of 
record” existed at Stratford, “to which were 
attached, besides the town-clerk, six attor- 
neys, some of whom must have practised in 
| the Queen’s Bench and in Chancery, and 
have had extensive business in convey- 
ancing.” He adds (p. 21), “ If Shakespeare 
had been a clerk to one of these attorneys, 
all that followed while he remained at Strat- 
ford, and the knowledge and acquirements 
| which he displayed when he came to London, 
| would not only have been within the bounds 
of possibility, but would seem almost effect 
from cause, in a natural and probable 
sequence.” “It would be the solution of 
| Shakespeare’s legalism, which has so per- 
ger his biographers and commentators,” 
| he adds a little further (p. 22). “ Great as is 
| the knowledge of law 








which Shakespeare’s 





writings display, and familiar as he apperrs 
to have been with all its forms and proceed- 
ings, the whole of this would casily be ac- 
counted for, if for some years he had occupied 
a desk in the office of a country attorney in 
good business, attending sessions and as- 
sizes, keeping leets and law days, and per- 
haps being sent upto the metropolis in term 
time to conduct suits before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or the superior courts of common law 
at Westminster, according to the ancient 
practice of country attorneys, who would 
not employ a London agent to divide their 
fees.” 

Upon all these points the learned Chief 
Justice argues in support of Mr. Payne 
Collier's theory, with a seeming conviction 
in his own mind of its truth, which gra- 
dually brings conviction to the mind of the 
reader. He animates himself in pleading 
the cause, as were the cause his own. He 
places before us evidence, which appears 
irrefragable, in the opinion of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, that he had been educated 
for the law, as deduced from the famous 
libel of Nash, supported by Shakespeare’s 
rival Greene. The fact (i.e. that Shake- 
speare had been bred to the profession of the 
law in an attorney’s office) he concludes 
(p. 32), “was asserted publicly in Shake- 
speare’s lifetime by two contemporaries of 
Shakespeare, who were engaged in the same 
pursuits with himself, who must have known 
him well, and who were probably acquainted 
with the whole of his career.” With such 
zeal is every argument enforced, with such 
acumen is every tittle of evidence put 
forward to the best advantage, with such ap- 
parent conviction is every point of proof urged, 
that no reader (not accustomed to forensic 
eloquence, employed with equal advantage 
on one or the other side of the case, and not 
prepared for the delusions of forensic ge- 
nuineness of conviction) would be otherwise 
than stunned by the repeated blows with 
which he is afterwards to be knocked down 
by the same able pleader from the eminence 
of authentic fact and established proof, to 
which he thinks he has attained. 

We begin by being startled by the warn- 
ing of Lord Campbell (p. 110) that he him- 
self remains after all “ rather sceptical,” and 
his declaration to Mr. Payne Collier, that 
thus far he can go and no further. “All 
that I can admit to you,” he says, “is that 
you may be right, and that while there is 
weighty evidence for you, there is nothing 
conclusive against.” Still we are not pre- 
pared for the equal zeal ap eu by the 
counsel (when he gets on the other side) 
not only to accumulate evidence of a con- 
trary tendency, but to refute by the most 
specious reasoning the arguments he had 
before so strenuously supported. He shows 
the improbabilities that Nash’s libel proved 
the fact of Shakespeare having ever been in 
a legal capacity, as powerfully as he pre- 
viously enforced the necessity of its being 
accepted as proof. He argues that there 
were very many other sources, from which 
Shakespeare might naturally have derived 
his legal knowledge beyond his wonderful 
intuition of all things; and he leaves us 
at last with the disagreeable impression 
(alluded to above) that, to use a mild expres- 
sion, Mr. Payne Collier, the public, and 
ourselves, have been “ made game of.” 

It is in the enumeration of the many 
passages to be found in Shakespeare’s 
writings, which, by internal evidence, 
corroborate Mr. Payne Collier’s theory, 
and the explanatory remarks which a great 
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lawyer has written upon them, that the 
most valuable, because least disappointing 
portion of the book may be found. As the 
notes of a legal commentator on the plays 
of Shakespeare, all Lord Campbell’s notices 
of the passages in which legal knowledge is 
sO very prominent are most interesting and 
valuable, not only in a critical, but an archzo- 
logical point of view. There is not one of 
these passages, and indeed not one of Lord 
Campbell’s remarks ‘upon them, that does 
not speak greatly in favour of the theory 
that Shakespeare must have been bound to 
the law at one period of his life ; and in this 
respect one of the most curious extracts is 
that of the scene between the two grave- 
diggers in Hamlet, which Lord Campbell 
considers to have been intended by Shake- 
speare as a parody of the “ celebrated case of 
Hales v. Petit, tried in the reign of Philip 
and Mary,” when the estate of Sir James 
Hales was considered forfeited to the Crown 
by his suicide, and Dame Margaret Hales 
brought an action to recover it from the man 
on whom it had been bestowed by the Crown. 
The case, and the arguments held on both 
sides at the trial, are given in full to prove 
that the parody is evidently intended, 
and that Shakespeare must have studied 
“Plowden’s Report.” Most curious also is 
the evidence of Shakespeare’s intimate know- 
ledge of abstruse legal technicalities in 
“ Hamlet's own speech on taking in his 
hands what he supposed might be the skull 
of a lawyer.” It “abounds” says Lord 
Campbell, “in lawyer-like thoughts and 
words.” “The terms of art are all used 
seemingly with a full knowledge of their 
import; and it would puzzle some practising 
barristers, with whom I am acquainted, to 
go over the whole seriatim, and to define 
each of them satisfactorily.” But it is from 
one of Shakespeare’s sonnets that Lord 
Campbell derives his strongest proof of the 
poet’s “ Legal Acquirements ’—Sonnet xlvi. 
beginning “Mine eye and heart are at a 
mortal war.” “Tt is so intensely legal,” he 





says (p. 102), “in its language and imagery, | 
that without a considerable knowledge of 
English forensic procedure it cannot be fully 
understood.” It “smells as potently of the 
attorney’s office,” he continues after some 
explanatory remarks, “as any of the stanzas 
penned by Lord Kenyon while an attorney’s 
clerk in Wales.” “While novelists and 
dramatists,” he truly remarks (p. 108), “ are 
constantly making mistakes as to the law 
of marriage, of wills and of inheritance, to 
Shakespeare’s law, lavishly as he propounds 
it, there can neither be demurrer, nor bill of | 
exceptions, nor writ of error.” In all his | 
valuable comments upon the “ Legal Acquire- 
ments” of Shakespeare (when we do look for 
an opinion on one side or the other of a 
disputed theory) Lord Campbell in his | 
little book may be said to have fully earned | 
even more than what he disclaims in his | 
preface, “the glory of placing a stone on the | 
lofty cairn of our immortal bard.” | 





Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints. | 
Illustrated in a series of Discowrses from 
the Colossians. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., | 
Author of “Pleas for Ragged Schools,” | 
&c. (Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) | 

THe general complaint of the decay of | 

eloquence in modern times applies with 

uliar force to the pulpit. And it is more 
elt here because this is precisely the 
direction in which there are fewest reasons 
to account for the decline. Parliamentary | 


—= 


eloquence is not what it used to be because | religion as a life rather than as a doctrine, 
the conditions and objects of parliamentary both appeal to the heart through the imagj- 
warfare are changed. A century ago, when nation in the most striking and _ direcj 
party feeling ran high and the great ques- manner, and both have certain qualities of 
tions of home and foreign policy were ill thought and style as well as certain gifts of 
understood by the majority of members , speech which justly entitle them to be con- 


on either side of the House, party passion | sidered eloquent. 


Dr. Guthrie’s sermons 


could be successfully appealed to and the are in the highest degree pictorial and direet, 
fate of a division often depended on the | and the volume before us abounds with ad- 
eloquence of rival chiefs. Now when every | mirable illustrations of his peculiar power, 
member of parliament knows as much about | His wealth of fancy and facility of description 
most questions as the Prime Minister him- | are indeed rather a snare in his path, so that 
self, success depends not upon eloquence | the thought is sometimes weakened and 
but skill. In these days he is the successful | obscured if not actually overwhelmed by the 
statesman who best interprets the national | number and variety of illustrations which 
will, and provides for it at the right moment | follow each other in rapid and brilliant sue. 


the happiest legislative expression. 
oratory of the bar depends very much on 


The | cession. 


But if somewhat exposed to 
criticism on this ground they are nevertheless 


accidental causes for its development, and can | fine specimens of pulpit oratory, fulfilling in 


for the most part only flourish in seasons of 
political disturbance and state prosecutions. 


| 
| 


a high degree the essential conditions of 
effectual preaching. A good sermon ought 


But pulpit eloquence is independent of all | to be simple, graphic, and earnest, appealing 


such causes of fluctuation and decay. 


The | at once to the intellect, the imagination, and 


topics it has to deal with are always equally | the heart. Genuine pulpit eloquence thus 
important, necessary, and impressive. Time | involves a happy union of plain thought, 
does not diminish the force or urgency of | vivid fancy, and deep feeling. The mess 

its appeal. Men always need to be reminded | of the preacher should be like the truth he 
of higher springs of action and nobler objects | represents, a living and harmonious appeal 


of pursuit than those of worldly success or 
social distinction. This is peculiarly the 
case in a busy commercial age like our own. 
The necessity for pulpit eloquence of a high 
and stirring kind thus exists as strongly as 
ever. Nor has the taste for it declined. If 
any clergyman acquires a reputation for 
effective preaching his church is sure to be 
crowded. Yet how few such are to be 
found, how very few are there in the metro- 
polis or throughout the country the force of 
whose eloquence would command an audience. 
The dullness of sermons, always proverbial, 
has of late years become distressingly real, 
so much so that a clever contemporary of 
our own which has gracefully elected itself 
the champion of stupidity,recently devoted an 
elaborate article to the defence of dull ser- 
mons. The chief exceptions to the general 
prosiness of modern preaching are to be found 


| in two very opposite directions : in the ascetic 


and refined discourses of the more eloquent 
among the leaders of the High Church 
party on the one hand, and in the coarse and 
familiar rhetoric of certain popular dissenting 
ministers on the other. The Bishop of 
Oxford represents the former and Mr. Spur- 
geon the latter. Whatever may be the 
intrinsic merits of these opposite styles they 
have succeeded in attracting general atten- 
tion, which is the first condition of effective 
speaking. Neither of them, however fulfils 
the second condition of true eloquence, that 
of interesting all classes of hearers. The 
Bishop of Oxford’s eloquence is too subtle 
and subdued to be appreciated by the mass, 
while Mr. Spurgeon’s is too gross and col- 
loquial for the educated and refined. In any 
large gathering of average Englishmen 
there would be many whom the Bishop of 
Oxford would fail to interest and not a few 
that Mr. Spurgeon would be sure to offend. 
Across the border a style of preaching has 
sprung up that is in its main characteristics 
intermediate between the two extreme 
English types we have referred to. The 
most popular preachers in Scotland are Mr. 


| Caird and Dr. Guthrie, the former belonging 


to the Established and the latter to the 
Free Church., Of the two Mr. Caird ap- 
proaches nearer to the Bishop of Oxford, 
as his sermons contain a much greater 
amount of reflection and moral analysis than 
those of Dr. Guthrie. But both deal with 





to man’s entire nature. Instead of this the 
majority of sermons are at best only frag- 
mentary appeals to particular feelings or 
faculties. f they rise above the dull 
homily level which has no character at all, 
they are either essays or descriptions, pic- 
tures or prayers. They are dry arguments, 
commonplace descriptions, or pious utter- 
‘ances. ‘he normal type of Scotch preaching 
belongs to the first of these classes. North 
of the Tweed a sermon is generally a logical 
exposition or discussion of some doctrinal 
point, the section of a theological system, the 
preacher’s appeal being almost exclusively 
to the intellect. Dr. Guthrie has certainly 
avoided the prevalent error of his — 
men in this respect. Nothing could well 
more opposed to the uninteresting discussion 
of abstract questions than his graphic, im- 
petuous, and life-like discourses. Instead of 
reasoning or debating he simply states, 
illustrates, and appeals. The volume does 
not contain a single theological discussion. 
The preacher evidently has doctrinal views, 
of a decided kind, but they are latent rather 
than manifest, being rarely or never stated 
in anything like a direct or detailed form. 
The sermons are chiefly remarkable for 
their pictorial power and practical bearing. 
They are, as we have said, vivid and direct 
appeals to the imagination and the heart; 
that to the former however being often the 
more powerful of the two. The illustrations 
which form such a marked feature of the 
sermons are derived from all sources, from 
history, poetry, and science, from a large 
area of miscellaneous reading as well as from 
personal observation and experience. In the 
first sermon, for example, to enforce the 
truth that men must be made fit for heaven 
as the condition of enjoying it, the preacher 
says : 

‘‘T knew a man who had amassed great wealth ; 
but had no children to inherit it. He lost the 
opportunity, which one would think good men 
would more frequently embrace, of leaving 
Christ his heir, and bequeathing to the 
cause of religion what he could not calty 
away. Smitten, however, with the vain 
strange propensity to found a house, or make 
a family, as it is called, he left his riches to # 
distant relative. His successor found 
suddenly raised from poverty to affluence, 
thrown into a position which he had not been 
trained to fill. He was cast into the society of 
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those to whose tastes, and habits, and accomplish- 
ments he wa8 an utter and an awkward strauger. 
Did many envy this child of fortune? They 
might have spared their envy. Left in his original 
obscurity he had been a happy peasant, whistling 
his way home from the plough to a thatch-roofed 
cottage, or on winter nights, and around the 
blazing faggots, laughing loud and merry among 
unpolished boors. Child of misfortune! he 
buried his happiness in the grave of his benefactor. 
Neither qualified by nature, nor fitted by education, 
for his position, he was separated from his old, 
only to be despised by his new associates. And 
how bitterly was he disappointed to find that, in 
exchanging poverty for opulence, daily toil for 
luxurious indolence, humble friends for more 
distinguished companions, a hard bed for one of 
down, this turn in his fortunes had flung him on 
acouch, not of roses, but of thorns! In his case 
the hopes of the living and the intentions of the 
dead were alike frustrated. The prize had proved 
a blank ; a necessary result of this fatal oversight, 
that the heir had not been made meet for the in- 
heritance.” 

The same sermon is concluded by a beauti- 
fully worded illustration from natural his- 
tory, the first sentence of which reminds us 
of Jeremy Taylor : 

“Ere autumn has tinted the woodlands, or the 
cornfields are falling to the reaper’s song, or hoary 
hill-tops, like grey hairs on an aged head, give 
warning of winter’s approach, I have seen the 
swallow’s brood pruning their feathers, and putting 
their long wings to the proof; and, though they 
might return to their nests in the window-eaves, 
or alight again on the house-tops, they darted away 
in the direction of sunny lands. Thus they showed 
that they were birds bound for a foreign clime, and 
that the period of their migration from the scene 
of their birth was nigh at hand. Grace also has 
its prognostics. They are infallible as those of 
nature. So, when the soul, filled with longings to 
be gone, is often darting away to glory, and, 
soaring upward, rises on the wings of faith, till 
this great world, from her sublime elevation, looks 
alittle thing, God’s people know that they have 
the earnest of the Spirit: These are the pledges 
of heaven,—-a sure sign that their ‘redemption 
draweth nigh.’ Such devout feelings afford the 
most blessed evidence that, with Christ by the 
helm, and ‘the wind,’ that ‘bloweth where it 
listeth,’ in our swelling sails, we are drawing nigh 
to the land that is afar off ; even as the reeds, and 
leaves, and fruits that float upon the briny waves, 
as the birds of strange and gorgeous plumage that 
fly round his ship and alight upon its yards, as 
thesweet-scented odours which the wind wafts out 
to sea, assure the weary mariner that, ere long, 
he shall drop his anchor and end his voyage in the 
desired haven.” 

Dr. Guthrie’s illustrations are warm as 
well as brilliant. The danger of such a 
style is that the illustration sometimes 
strikes more forcibly, and leaves a far 
More permanent impression than the truth 
illustrated. The over-indulgence in it, too, 
must tend insensibly to beget a habit of 
mind that regards the form more than the 
Matter, the rich and delicate clothing rather 
than the doctrine and precepts to be clothed. 
Almost any truth will do equally well 
asavehicle for the outpouring of brilliant 
ornament, of rich and varied imagery. 
Almost any truism or platitude may give 
Occasion for the display of a well- 
stored memory and an active fancy. We 

accordingly in Dr. Guthrie’s sermons 

that the most trivial truths often have the 

Same prominence assigned them as the most 

ohana We have for instances pages of 

t writing to illustrate the familiar 

fact that great works are often accomplished 
by small agents : 

“Sometimes God accomplishes the mightiest 
ends by the feeblest instruments. He hath made 




















danced in joy over the corn, and played and sung 
among the leaves, now sweeps in howling blast 
wise, and the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty, and out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings ordained strength. 


“For example, many of the lovely islands of 
the Pacific are formed entirely of coral; while 
others are protected from the violence of the waves 
by a circular rampart of the same material. 
Founded in the depths of ocean, this coral wall 
rises to the surface, where it indicates its presence 
by a long white line of breakers. The giant 
rollers that come in from the sea, and threaten 
with their foaming crests to sweep that island from 
its base, spend their strength, and dash their 
waters into snowy foam against this protection- 
wall. And thus, as within a charmed circle, while 
all without is a tumbling ocean, the narrow strip 
of water that lies between this bulwark and the 
shore is calm as peace, reflecting as a liquid mirror 
the boats that sleep upon its surface, and the 
stately palms that fringe the beach. These stu- 
pendous breakwaters, that so greatly surpass in 
stability and strength any which our art and 
science have erected, are the work of what? That 
God who employed the hornet to drive the Amorite 
out of Canaan, has constructed them by means as 
insignificant. They are the masonry of an insect ; 
an insect so small, that the human eye can hardly 
detect it, and so feeble that an infant’s finger could 
crush it. They are built by the coral worm. 
And I have been told by those who have seen 
these emerald isles, set within their silver border, 
like gems on the ocean’s bosom, that the contrast 
is most surprising, between the greatness of the 
work and the littleness of the worker. 


“‘Turning from the Book of Nature, let me now 
take an illustration from the Book of Revelation. 
Look upon this picture of desolation wrought on 
the land of Israel. A day of darkness and of 
gloominess, a day of clouds and of thick darkness, 
as the morning spread upon the mountains ; a 
great people and a strong; there hath not been 
ever the like, neither shall be any more after it, 
even to the years of many generations. A fire 
devoureth before them ; and behind them aflame 
burneth : the land is as the garden of Eden before 
them, and behind them a desolate wilderness ; 
yea, and nothing shall escape them. The ap- 
pearance of them is as the appearance of horses ; 
and as horsemen, so shall they run. Like the 
noise of chariots on the tops of mountains 
shall they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire 
that devoureth the stubble, as a strong people set 
in battle array. Before their face the people shall 
be much pained ; all faces shall gather blackness. 
The earth shall quake before them ; the heavens 
shall tremble ; the sun and the moon shall be 
dark ; and the stars shall withdraw their shining ; 
and the Lord shall utter his voice before his army : 
for his camp is very great.’ 

‘In answer to the ery of innocent blood, and 
to crush a horrible rebellion, we covered the sea 
with sails, and, summoning our soldiers from 
distant colonies with great preparation, and after 
gigantic efforts, we poured them from crowded 
ships on the shores of a revolted land. But whence 
did God bring that mighty army, described by the 
SS in such vivid colours? Came they from 
1 


eaven? Were its portals flung open, that troops | 
of embattled angels might rush forth to avenge | ; hs i e : 
his cause? Or did He summon the Assyrian, the melody. The best aphorisms engrave them 


Egyptian, the Persian, the Greek, the Roman, to 
pour their armed hosts on a doomed, devoted, 
guilty land? No. The earth quaked, but not 
beneath the tread of armies. The sun, moon, and 
stars were darkened, but not by a cloud of angel 
wings. God summoned only the locust from its 
native marshes, and bade the brood of worms 
carry desolation into the land. It was summer 
yesterday. The fields waved with corn, the 
orchards were white with almond blossoms, the 
clustering vines embraced the hills, and the forests 


were clad in a broad mantle of living green. | 


The locust comes, and it is winter. The 
flowers are gone, and fields are bare, and leafless 
trees, as if imploring pity, lift their naked arms 


the wind, that yesterday breathed perfumes, and 
over utter devastation. The locust has executed 
his commission. It has done God’s work; and 
in that work of divine judgment we see again a 
remarkable contrast between the greatness of the 
action and the littleness of the agent.” 

The exemplifications, as in many other 
cases, are only too good. Apart from this 
central defect we need scarcely add that the 
volume is one of rare merit, that Dr. 
Guthrie’s sermons are almost as interesting 
| as the majority of pulpit discourses are dull. 





Life and Books; or, Records of Thought and 
Reading. By J. F. Boyes. (Bell & Daldy.) 
Mr. Boyes has done a nervous thing for any 
one unendowed with an obtuseness which, 
we are sure, is by no means among his 
attributes. He has come before the public in 
the character of a wise man. To a certain 
extent, indeed, this is the case with every 
author, since it is hardly conceivable that 
any one would attempt to address his readers 
on a subject with which he considered him- 
self no better acquainted than themselves. 
Generally, however, the magisterial air is 
disguised by narrative, argument, or a tone 
of easy conversation. Mr. Boyes has not 
chosen to work his good things into an essay, 
or utter them under the masks of imaginary 
interlocutors. He places himself in direct 
personal relation with his public, each 
thought stands apart in the solitary dignity 
of an independent aphorism, and the effect 
is as though we listened to a preceptor or a 
preacher. One advantage attends this 
method—the writer can hardly impose upon 
the reader. More elaborate writers are 
accustomed to disguise poverty of thought 
baneath affluence of verbiage, and parade 
bedizened commonplaces for original truths. 
Not so, Mr. Boyes, whose style is modest 
and unadorned, whose briefly enunciated 
thought dazzles with no brilliance, true or 
false, but must commend itself, if at all, by 
mere justness and unambitious good sense. 
The author is a wise man, or he is nothing. 
Did we not consider that Mr. Boyes had 
fairly made good his claim to the appellation 
of sage, we should not have cared to review 
his book. Readers need not now to be put 
upon their guard against mere undisguised 
inanity; its day has gone by. Commonplace 
must at least be Tupperised to be acceptable. 
No preacher or teacher now finds an audience 
unless he has either sense or a passable 

imitation thereof. 

The common sense of mankind has long 
since determined upon the requisites of an 
aphorism. It must be condensed, but brevity 
of expression must not limit the pregnancy, 
nor must this in its turn complicate the 
unity of thought. Like Wordsworth’s rill, it 
should “strike a solitary sound,” but this 
must be a clear, piercing ring of distinct 





| selves on the memory, and propagate them- 

selves from mouth to mouth by their weight, 

as thistle-downs by the contrary quality. 
| When this happens, they are called pro- 
| verbs; the opposite of good aphorisms are 

known as proverbial philosophies. Mr. 
| Boyes’s remarks may not attain the apo- 
| theosis of universal quotation and circula- 
| tion, but very many are sufficiently wise and 
| deep to be not only read with pleasure, but 
| remembered with advantage. We d 
| marked some passages for extract, but are 
| obliged to forbear. ‘The reader, however, 


will derive more pleasure by perusing them 


the foolish things of the world to confound the | to heaven; and, bearing on it the wail of famine, | in the book itself. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 
—>— 
“De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.’’ 

The Council has assembled at the Bedford, and the 
comfort of the evening is materially promoted by 
the absence of visitors. 

THE EDITOR. 

The other great Council of the nation has been 
convened, and we shall henceforth mutually 
assist each other's deliberations. Who heard the 
Queen’s speech ? 

THE MANDARIN. 


Having to convoy a few acres of crinoline into 
ve House, I managed to find a corner for myself. 
The Queen was looking exceedingly well, and for 
further information I may state that Her 

ajesty was pleased to be laughing in the most 
affable manner as she came away: 

MR. STOKE. 

A long speech, surveying mankind from China 
to Peru. 

MR. TEMPLE, 

From China to Mexico, at all events. 
to read the speech to you. 


THE MANDARIN, 


I object to anything of the kind, having heard 
the Queen read it, and you won’t mend her 
elocution, Barrister, I can tell you. 


I propose 


THE BARONET, 


The heads of the speech will do. Lord Derby 
begins by being happy to think that all is going 
on well at home. He says that pauperism and 
crime have diminished, and that a spirit of general 
contentment prevails, 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 


I am not contented, and I have no intention of 
being so. That is my protest. Go on. 


THE BARONET. 

Then about India. The soldiers have been 
valiant ; the rebels have been chastised; the 
Queen has been proclaimed. Clemency is, hence- 
forth, to be the principle on which the natives are 
to be dealt with. 

, THE COLONEL. 


We shall never exactly know the amount of 
slaughter among the rebels ; but the oath that 
there ‘should be a life taken for every hair on the 
head of the English women and childrén they 
murdered, has been, I imagine, as nearly fulfilled 
as ever was a menace since the days of Gomorrah. 
And when the Nana has been blown from a gun, 
the chastisement may well cease. 


THE BARONET. 

First catch your Nana. Well, Lord Derby 
comes back from Asia, and reférs to Foreign 
Powers. They all assure him of their friendli- 
ness, and he assures such of them as need the 
hint that treaties must be kept inviolate. 


MR. STOKE, 
And therefore down go French funds by two 
falls, and our own market closes flat. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Nevertheless, treaties must be kept inviolate. 
THE COLONEL, 
Including treaties which affect septinsular re- 
sogreng who are not mentioned in the speech, 
ut to whom Lord High Gladstone has been 
making a speech of his own, informing them that 
their proceedings are unconstitutional. However, 
Storks will talk to them a little more plainly. 


TEE BARONET, 


The Danubian Principalities are making them- 
selves a government. This, one would say, is the 
only visible result of the war. The treaty of com- 
merce with Russia we might have had without 
war. As-for the Danube, it is neither free nor 
navigable yet, though it is two years since the 
peace guns woke my children out of their first 


ie 





THE COLONEL. 

Rely upon it, my dear Baronet, that Nicholas’s 
crossing the Pruth saved India to the Queen. 
We were roused up from a long stagnation, and 
put through a stern apprenticeship to the trade of 
war, without which we should have blundered 
over India as we blundered over the Crimea. If 
Russia had her eye on India, never was there a 
more signal mistake in the policy. She taught us 
how to hold our own. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

That I believe to be true, and so Lord Derby is 
justified in alluding to the Russian war in no 
stronger phrase than that ‘‘ unfortunate inter- 
ruption.” 

THE BARONET. 

Then, back we go to China again, and are happy 
in a treaty with that ‘‘ densely-peopled” empire—— 
—aneat phrase ; I suppose of colonial office sugges- 
tion. I wonder there was no classical allusion to 
a new series of Elgin marbles from the far orient. 


MR. DROOPER. 


I see no sense in finding fault with every 
attempt to write gracefully. 
MR. TEMPLE. 
Have critics been hard upon you for that fault ? 
THE PROFESSOR. 

Come, come, ‘‘a Queen’s face should bring 
grace,” as some compassionate king or other said. 
Let general contentment prevail here, as else- 
where, and no sparring. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Tam not contented, and I have no intention of 
being so. 

THE BARONET. 


Next we come to the happy land where the 
young ladies wait upon the wearied traveller, lave 
his feet, mingle him drinks, fan him cool, and 
sing him to repose. We have a treaty with 
Japan. 

THE MANDARIN. 


I hope she will send us an ambassadress and 
lady suite. They would look pleasingly in an 
opera box. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


You will see King Soulouque there one of these 
nights, if his ex-subjects don’t happen to catch 
him and saw him in two, as does not seem 
improbable. 

THE BARONET. 


We may look for white kings as well as black 
ones in the boxes if this war breaks out and lasts. 
And what do you make of the Ministerial declara- 
tions ? Lord Derby spoke—admirably, as he always 
does—but what did he say? That England had 
no separate interests to subserve, no revenge to 
gratify, no ambition to pander to, and, above all, 
no secret engagements with any power whatever. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Is there another European power that can say 
as much ? 

THE BARONET. 


If not, and one need not say that the words 
were carefully selected, and bear special meaning, 
they do not read like a message of peace. How- 
ever, Lord Derby, in his own speech I inean, said 
that he knew of no question between any powers 
which is not to be reached by ordinary diplomacy. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

While, in the Commons, Mr. Disraeli was 
stating that the condition of affairs was “ critical,” 
but that he does not despair of keeping the peace. 
No wonder the funds felt uncomfortable. As for 
the praises of the French Emperor, they were 
poured in on all sides in a way that reminded one 
of the warning praises which parents and friends 
shout out to an incensed child who gives signs of 
being about to smash a window. ‘‘O, I’m sure 
J ohmny is far too good a boy to do such a thing.” 
“Don’t you remember how good Johnny was this 
morning ?—well, he is going to be so again.” ‘We 
whip bad, naughty boys, but Johnny is such a 





—= 
good boy, fell never want whipping.” ’ Let yy 
hope the window is not to be smashed. 

THE MANDARIN. 

The ‘‘emigration” of negroes business j 

you hear, to be put an end to by the Emperor, 
THE BARONET. 

All very well in its way, though I don’t se 
how this shows that France had law and justi 
on her side in the Charles et Georges case ; but we 
must have the papers. Ministers say that they 
did everything that Portugal could expect. 


MR. DROOPER. 


Old days come back, if Englishmen are tp 
quarrel over the names Charles and George, 


THE MANDARIN. 


The only bellicose bit in the whole Speech is the 
intimation that the Mexicans are to be taught 
manners. 

MR. STOKE. 


What will the Americans say to our interfering 

with the inhabitants of the New World ? 
THE PROFESSOR. 

I see by the New York ee that female 
influence—English female influence—is thought 
to have a great deal too much sway over “our 
lady-like old President, Mr. Buchanan.” Lady 
Gore Ouseley is declared to rule him, s0, in 
revenge, she is called homely-looking. 


THE BARONFT. 


I saw those amiable remarks ; but they carried 
no great weight, for they were evidently written 
by a spiteful woman, who, moreover, compli- 
mented Mr. Douglas upon yielding to Ais wifes 
lead, and not getting drunk so often as he used to 
do, or associating quite so much with low people. 
That sort of political writing does not convince 
one of anything except the fact, that if the papers 
that contain it prosper, there must be a great 
many blackguards in the States. But we now 
come to the most important thing in the Speech. 


THE COLONEL. 


Your navy is good for nothing, and must be 
entirely reconstructed. 

THE BARONET. 

That may be considered about as grave a notif 
cation as has lately been given by any sovercign. 
I don’t know whether the country has had time to 
comprehend it, or is stunned by the disclosure. 
But it is a startling announcement. 

THE PROFESSOR. 
‘‘The kettle began it.” Steam has done it all. 
THE BARONET. 

Lord Derby is sure that the country will 
cheerfully vote whatever money is wanted. | 
suppose a trifle of some millions will call out this 
cheerfulness. 

THE COLONEL. 


The thing must be done, cost what it may, 
and it ought to be done as never armament was 
prepared before. 

THE BARONET. 

A new Admiral has just been created, who may 
take an interest in the question. High Admiral 
Napoleon, husband of the Princess Clotilda. 

MR. STOKE. 

The money will be voted fast enough—what are 
a few millions to England? Besides, you have 
made it an absolute necessity, by announcing 10 
Europe that your navy is ineffective. The new 
keels ought to be laying at this moment. 

MR. TEMPLE. . 

The clatter of the shipwrights’ hammers will 
not be audible at Westminster ; and I am glad to 
see that something like legal reforms are des 
The amendment of the bankruptcy and insolvency 
laws is mentioned. 


, MR. STOKE. 
Is the vexed question to be solved whether 
bankruptcy is to be a oper or a private ee 
There’s a good deal to 


said on both ‘sides, 
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choose to proclaim that they have lost anything. 


MR. TEMPLE. 
Private arrangements might be desirably pro- 
moted; but it appears to me that English laws 
can breathe only in an atmosphere of publicity. 


If you call in the law you must call in the reporter. 


THE O’DONNEGAN. 


And now we come to the black disgrace of my | 


lord Derby’s speech. Not an allusion to my 

sed, trampled, noble country, until you 
arve at the mention of the criminal law, and 
then the name of Ireland, where crime is all but 
uknown, is coupled with that of your demoralised 


and guilty territory, and we are informed that | 


there is to be a classification of the statutes 

ing to crimes and offences ‘‘in England and 
Ireland.” What means that invidious and 
slanderous insinuation? Why was the name of 
Ireland bottled up in cold malice until a deadly 
and envenomed insult could be launched at her ? 
Did I not tell you that I am not contented, nor 
mean to be ? 

; MR. TEMPLE. 

But surely —— 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Sir, it is only one stone more to the mighty 
heap—one more crime against the martyr among 
nations. 

THE BARONET. 
The laws: of conspiracy and treason, O’Donne- 
gan, may as well be revised. Lord Eglintoun has 
a good many Irish patriots under lock and 
oS I think. 
THE 0’DONNEGAN. 


The base tyrant, that rode at a tournament, like | 


Front de Beeuf, but had his lances sawed half 
— that they mightn’t hurt the cowardly 
THE PROFESSOR. 
_ I think there were wise saws for those modern 
instances of chivalry. 
THE 0’DONNEGAN, 


And as for those unfortunate youths who have | 


got into the clutch of tyranny, those aspiring 
Etmmets—— 

. THE PROFESSOR. 

These Emmets, how little they are in our eyes ! 


THE 0’DONNEGAN. 
That speech of my Lord Derby’s would justify 
d in rising as one man, and hurling her 
— into the Atlantic Ocean. Pass that 
t. 


THE BARONET. 
_[am also glad to see the promise of a bill for 
ois English landowners the same advantage 
Irish ones have, who bought under the Incum- 
bered Estates Act. 
is much wanted. 


THE 0’DONNEGAN, 


Meanly jealous even of that small privilege 
ted to bleeding Ireland. Can you not leave 
r the little benefit she may derive from being 


The means of securing a title 


able to offer a better title to her emerald sod than | 


you can invent for your dirty acres ¢ 


THE PROFESSOR. 
And now for the great question—Reform. The 


* words of the speech are of course guarded enough ; 


what is meant by giving the subject “a 
‘ting of attention, I know not. But, without 

over phrases, what’s going to be done ? 

THE BARONET. 

Mr. Disraeli informed Lord Palmerston that if 
expected such a matter as Reform to be 
' it on until the great business of the country 
by In train, he would be disappointed. The tone 


, er, in this respect, did not seem to me 
calculated ‘to increase the popular faith in the 


| just as the man who never tried might play the 
| fiddle as well as anybody else. 


THR PROFESSOR. 


If it be understood that the bill is to be post- 
poned until Easter, you'll have a hostile motion, 
and this may be carried. 


| THE MANDARIN. 

The Ultra-Liberals give out that the days of the 
‘ Cabinet are numbered, but, as we have seen, 
| threatened men live long. 


THE EDITOR, 


Well, so much for the Speech which had been 
so eagerly expected. I fancy that a few days will 
| pretty nearly suffice to show how the winds are 
| going to blow. The questions that are coming up 
| are too important to be long in doubt. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


} Ifthe Reform question can be postponed for a 

| certain time, and the Italian question should 
assume its gravest form, folks may say what they 
like about our minding our own business, but the 
faces of the people will be turned from West- 

| minster to Turin. I myself could not do a sum 

i while a couple of men were fighting in the street 

| below. 

| THE EDITOR. 


| Then the Emperor Napoleon has it, you think, 

| in his power to repay to the English aristocracy 

whatever kindness they have shown him. A war 

| move of his will preserve, for another year, all 
their boroughs ? 


MR. STOKE, 


The Reformers declare to the contrary effect, 
and say that while a neighbours house is in 
| flames, we ought to sit quiet and go into our 
| accounts. 

MR. DROOPER. 

| If you are quite sure your own fire-escape is 
| fixed, and your insurance paid up, I don’t know 
| why you should not, supposing you have deter- 
| mined to be of no use to your neighbour. 


All very well, but human nature won’t stand 

it. However, wait a fortnight or so, and you'll 

| see. Do you observe that one nobleman has given 
in his adhesion to Mr. Bright ? 


| THE BARONET. 
| 


MR. 
Do you mean Mr. Punch’s Viscount ? 


DROOPER,. 


THE BARONET. 
No, areal lord. The Earl of Durham writes 
from Lambton Castle to state that he is for the 
ballot, representation of population, and so forth, 


THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

And I see that another of your lords—one whom 
you sent to delude the unhappy Irishmen with 
elegant and sentimental discourse—my Lord Car- 
lisle, declares that the reform you chiefly want is 
reform from your vile and drunken habits, and I 
believe ’tis the case, and that you are a disgrace- 
fully tipsy country. I°ll trouble the Professor for 
| the bottle, out of which, you all remark, he takes a 
backhander, in his Saxon haste to bewilder himself 
the sooner. 





THE BARONET, 


There zs a great deal of drunkenness among us ; 
and it is curious to notice that when it leads to 
other crime people are puzzled whether to treat it 
as an extenuation or as an ravation of the 
offence. In private life, ‘‘Oh, but he’s drunk,” 
is held to absolve an annoyed person from the 
duty of taking notice of the annoyance ; and yet 
a magistrate preaches that the wrong is increased 
by the debauchery, 


THE O’DONNEGAN. 


An Irishman knows very little on the subject ; 
but, speaking theoretically, I’d double the 





am for ublicity, even at the risk of creditors bill or its framers. Lord John said, neatly | punishment for the disgrace the fellow brings’ 
oecasionally losing everything because they do not enough, that they might be very good reformers, | upon the good drink, which, as I reminded the 


parson last week, was sent for our comfort. 
MR. TEMPLE. 


| 
| Lord Carlisle has, of course, no idea of inter- 
| fering with anything beside beer-shops. 


THE O’DONNEGAN. 


| 
| To that I have no objection, as I never touch 
| the stupifying beverage of the English clown. 


MR. DROOPER. 

I see that Lord Campbell has been writing to 
show that William Shakspere’s legal acquire- 
ments were of a high order. But the proofs his 
lordship advances are not very convincing. 
Moreover, illustrations drawn from the law are 
curiously common in the old plays. I suppose 
the unfortunate dramatists of those days were a 
good deal brought into contact with the children 
of old father Antic. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

I don’t think it would be difficult to make out 
a much stronger case in proof that Shakspere 
had been a student of medicine. If you merely 
go in for quotations, you will find in his works a 
series of far more elaborated images derived from 
physic and surgery than from law. But he knew 
everything. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

He knew nothing about the finest country m 
the world, and what he invented about its children 
is impertinence. 

THE BARONET. 

Some of his friends and patrons knew a good 

deal about Ireland, if that's the place you mean. 


THE 0’DONNEGAN. 


And what other place would I mean? Pity his 
friends didn't teach him better what was due 
to it. 

THE EDITOR. 

I am heartily glad to see, in an able paper in 
the new number of the Quarterly, on Mr. Dyce’s 
Shakspere, a cordial tribute to the services Mr. 
Charles Knight has done in familiarising the 
ae ip with the works of the poet. It is truly 
said by the reviewer, that Mr. Knight has done 
more than all the editors together to make 
Shakspere known to Englishmen. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Mr. Knight has been for so many years doing 
= work, that he is in the position of his friend 

rd Brougham, and-there is danger of our 
forgetting a dozen achievements on any one of 
which a reputation might be based. His History 
of England is a thing to make a man famous, but 
by how many noble works has it been preceded ? 


THE BARONET. 


I suppose it to be the critic’s duty to take care 
of the reputation of a writer who is too much 
intent upon doing his, work to be (as the manner 
of some is) clamorous to the world to come and 
admire him. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

(Without the slightest previous intimation of his 
intention, or inquiring whether his contri- 
bution would be acceptable, bursts into song :) 

« Sure, Misther Macdermot, ye live like a hermit, 
Why wont you come out, sir, and join in the dance, 

It’s quite inconsistent, Priest Murphy would term it, 

For you to be shy of 4 pretty girl’s ' 
There’s golden-haired Nora, and white-shouldered Cora, 
And laughing Honora, and merry Katbleen, 

Not to mention——” 

[Here, for no evident reason, the vocalist bursts 
into tears, and soon afterwards goes to sleep. 
The Council, rather gratified than not at 
these incidents, procecds in its deliberations 
and with its libations, but is grievously dis- 
turbed in the cowrse of an hour or less by 
the Celtic denouncer of Saxon intemperanee 
starting up, and delivering a series of yells, 
which he affirms to be faithful imitations of the 
cry of the Banshee. An carly adjournment, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE Queen inaugurated the public opening of 
the Wellington College on Saturday. The 
ceremonial was interesting, and in the course of it 
an address was presented to Her Majesty, written 
it is said, by the Earl of Derby, to which the 
following gracious reply was returned :— 

“My Lords and Gentlemen,—I thank you for your 
loyal and dutiful address, and for your congratulations 
on an event for which, if anything had been wanting to 
complete my joy and gratitude, it would have been found 
in the spontaneous expression which has been elicited of 
the sympathy and affection of my people. 

“Tt gives me sincere pleasure to inaugurate the formal 
opening of this admirable institution, of which I was 
glad on a former occasion, at your request, to lay the 
foundation stone. 

“From that time to this I have watched its progress 
with unceasing satisfaction. I have seen how difficulties 
inseparable from such an undertaking have been gradually 
overcome, and I hail with thankfulness the completion of 
a work (a nation’s tribute to the memory of one of her 
greatest men) destined to furnish the means of a religious, 
moral, and intellectual education of the best description to 
the children of many deserving officers which they could 
not otherwise obtain. 

“In the students now before me Iam glad to recognise 
the firs* fruits of this benevolent work; and I trust they 
will, |.» their steady industry and honourable conduct, 
their cheerful obedience to those who are set in authority 
over them, and their behaviour to each other, earn a 
character for the College worthy of the name it bears. 

“‘T pray that the Divine blessing may ever rest on this 
institution, and that it may lead all those who may be here 
educated to imitate, in their firm determination at all 
times and on all occasions to do their duty in that state of 
life unto which it may please God to call them, one of the 
chief characteristics of the Duke of Wellington.” 


At the conclusion of the address and reply the 
Archbishop of Canterbury offered up a brief prayer 
for the Divine blessing on the efforts of the College. 
Her Majesty then signed the rules and statutes of 
the College, and with this act the ceremonial 
terminated. About seventy boys are already in 
the College. 


Mr. Charles Phillips was seized with fatal illness 
very suddenly on Monday, and he died in the 
course of Tuesday evening. His ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Curran” are his best and latest literary work. 
Mr. Phillips was born at Sligo in 1787, conse- 

uently he was in his seventy-second year. 

ucated at Trinity College, Dublin, he was 
called to the Irish bar in 1809, and twelve years 
later to the English bar. His chief practice was 
at the Old Bailey, and his defence of Courvoisier 
will long be remembered. Having declined a seat 
upon the Bench of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, 
he subsequently accepted a Commissionship in the 
District Court of Bankruptcy at Liverpool, from 
whence he was transferred to the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, of which he was second commissioner. At 
the time of his decease he had held this office for 
a period of fourteen years. 


We learn from the Znverness Courier that Lord 
Macaulay’s memoir of William Pitt, in the forth- 
coming volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica, is 
of considerable length, filling about seventeen of 
the double-columned quarto pages. It abounds 
in minute persorial details, and in those striking 
historical pictures, and retrospects for which its 
author is celebrated. A key-hote to the tone of 
the memoir is struck in the first sentence : 


“ The child inherited a name which, at the time of its 
birth, was the most illustrious in the civilised world, and 
was pronounced by every Englishman with pride, and 
by every enemy of England with mingled admiration and 
terror. During the first year of his life, every month had 
its illuminations and bonfires, and every wind brought 
some messenger charged with joyful tidings and hostile 
standards.” 


Lord Macaulay thus sums up the character of 
the great Minister : 


*‘The memory of Pitt has been assailed, times innu- 
merable, often justly, often unjustly; but it has suffered 
much less from his assailants than from his eulogists. 
For during many years his name was the rallying-cry of 
a class of men with whom, at one of those terrible con- 
junctures which confound all ordinary distinctions, he 
was accidentally and temporarily connected, but to whom 
on almost all great questions of principle, he was diamet- 
rically opposed. The haters of parliamentary reform 
called themselves Pittites, not choosing to remember that 
Pitt made three motions for parliamentary reform ; and 
that though he thought that such a reform could not 
safely be made while the passions excited by the French 
Revolution were zing, he never uttered a word indi- 
cating that he should not be prepared at a more conve- 
nient season to bring the question forward a fourth time. 
The toast of Protestant ascendancy was drunk on Pitt’s 





birthday by a set of Pittites, who could not but be aware 
that Pitt had resigned his office because he could not 
carry Catholic emancipation. The defenders of the Test 
Act called themselves Pittites, though they could not be 
ignorant that Pitt had laid before George III. unanswerable 
reasons for abolishing the Test Act. The enemies of free 
trade called themselves Pittites, though Pitt was far more 
deeply imbued with the doctrines of Adam Smith than 
either Fox or Grey. The very negro drivers invoked the 
name of Pitt, whose eloquence was never more con- 
spicuously displayed than when he spoke of the wrongs 
of the negro. This mythical Pitt, who resembles the 
genuine Pitt as little as the Charlemagne of Ariosto re- 
sembles the Charlemagne of Eginhard, has had his day. 
History will vindicate the real man from calumny dis- 
guised under the semblance of adulation, and will exhibit 
him as what he was, a minister of great talents, honest 
intentions, and liberal opinions, pre-eminently qualified, 
intellectually and morally, for the part of a parliamentary 
leader, and capable of administering with prudence and 
moderation the government of a prosperous and tranquil 
country, but unequal to surprising and terrible emer- 
gencies, and liable, in such emergencies, to err grievously 
both on the side of weakness and the side of violence.” 
An invention of considerable utility, which has 
excited great attention in the scientific circles of 
Paris, is about to be brought to the notice of 
persons in this country who interest themselves in 
the means of saving life in shipwrecks. It is a 
life-boat on an entirely new plan, so constructed 
that it cannot be upset in any sea, however rough, 
and is capable of carrying enormous weight without 
sinking. Itis made to accomplish these objects 
by having flappers or wings at the sides, and a 
keel of a peculiar form. The inventor of it is 
Count Berchtold Von Ungerschiitz of Vienna. 


The chemist of this present practical age pro- 
duces transformations more startling than the 
alchemist or wizard of the middle ages, or the 
magician of Eastern story. The difficulty of pro- 
curing rags—clean or dirty—the raw material from 
which paper is made, has become a matter of 
importance to all connected with literature, and 
many substances have been tried with different 
degrees of success; none however have been 
sufficiently successful to be commercially 
available, excepting only wheat and oat straw and 
cotton waste, and these have been found only 
partial and imperfect substitutes. Mr. Houghton 
has recently patented a process, which he ex- 
hibited on Monday last to some of the active 
members of the Association for the Repeal of the 
Taxes on Knowledge, and to a number of other 
gentlemen interested in the production of paper. 
With this process Mr. Houghton, in the presence 
of his visitors, reduced flax refuse, stuff which is 
burned to be got rid of—stuff, the value of which is 
the cost of fetching it—into pulp equal in quality, 
in the opinion of competent judges who were 
present, to the pulp produced from the best linen 
rag at a cost of from 28. to 30/. a ton, and after 
this rag has been subjected to several preliminary 
operations. The progress of Mr. Houghton’s in- 
vention will be watched with the greatest interest. 


M. Sylvestre, who as mentioned last week, is at 
present in London on a mission from the French 
Government, to examine the state of art in Eng- 
land, has addressed a special invitation to English 
artists, in the name of the Minister of State, to 
forward some of their more important works for 
the Exhibition which is to be held at Paris in 
April next, the minister promising to do his best 
to induce the Emperor to purchase some of them. 
We do not anticipate any very general response to 
the appeal, in the presence of the greater attrac- 
tiveness of our home exhibitions ; but we note the 
invitation for the benefit of whomsoever it may 
eoncern. 


We may also note, for the benefit of another 
class of our readers, that the Exhibition of the 





French Photographic Society will be open during | 
the same time, and that the Society invites | 
the pictorial contributions of foreign photo- | 
graphers. Photographs may be sent — all | 
oe being paid by the sender— addressed 

to ) Martin Laulerie, Rue Drouot, 11, | 
up to the 15th of March. The regulations most | 
necessary to be borne in mind (besides the usual | 
ones of appending the sender’s name and address, | 
with the title of the pictures, and forwarding a 

correspondent list) are, that ‘‘ All coloured 

proofs will be excluded, as well as those which | 
bear evidence of having been ‘touched’ in such a 


i 


ne, 
way as to modify the photograph, properly 
called, by manual operations:” and that “Thy 
mention of the nature of the negative 
employed, whether it be dry or wet collodj 
albumen, &c. is obligatory ; while any addition 





information will be received with pleasure”_ 
regulations which our own Photographic Sogj 
would do well to adopt for its next exhibition, 


Professor W. Sterndale Bennett's new cary 
‘The May Queen,” will be performed at they 
James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening y 
February 9th, on which occasion Mr. Sims Reeve, 
will sing the tenor music for the first time jy 
London. This will be the first performance of}, 
Bennett’s work since its representation at Winds 
Castle. The band and choir of The Vocal Agg. 
ciation, under the direction of M. Benedict, yj 
number 400 perfromers. 


The Rev. Dr. Wall, vice-provost of Dubliy 
University, has given, towards the formation ¢ 
five scholarships, of 207. each, for the ene 
ment of Semitic learning, and for promoti 
the inquiry already instituted into the origad 
state of the text of the Hebrew Bible, the sumo 
20007. 

The secluded village church of Clevedon, on the 
Bristol Channel, presented on Friday last a 
memorable and impressive scene. On that after. 
noon the remains of the late Henry Hallam, the 
historian, were conveyed from Clevedon Court, the 
seat of Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, M.P., nephew of 
the deceased, to a graye which, through a 
mysterious inversion of the common order of 
succession, had been already rendered classic 
ground by the ashes of his two gifted sons. The 
funeral was strictly private, but it accomplishel 
that pious wish so touchingly expressed in the 
epitaph, written by himself over his elderson— 

“Vale, 
Dulcissime, dilectissime, desideratissime, 
Hic, posthac Pater ac Mater, 


Requiescamus Tecum 
Usque ad Tubam.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
Paris, 2nd February. 

I supGED the Duchesse de Padoue rightly; she 
refused the post offered to her, of Grande Mattress 
to the new Princess Napoleon ; and it was to be 
expected, for she could not have accepted that, 
having been inflexible in declining the seme 
situation about the Empress. But apropos to all 
this, a curious circumstance has occurred: the 
Emperor fancied he might give himself the pleasure 
of naming the young Princess’s new household, and 
accordingly he nominated the Maréchale det. 
Arnaud as Grand Mistress, and Madame Edouanl 
Thayer (born Mdlle. de Padoue, sister-in-law to the 
Duchess) as one of the ladies-in-waiting. But 
when this was communicated to the august bride- 
groom in Turin, his Imperial Highness telegraphed 
back immediately to say that no such thing was 
to be thought of; that his Majesty would be % 
kind as to approve of the persons pro 
tohim ; but that his father, ‘‘ King” (!) Jerome, 
and he himself, Plon-Plon in propria perso, 
would wholly and exclusively ‘take “ies 
themselves to nominate the’ Princess Clotildas 
househould!! You may rely upon the absolute 
truth of this. What may seem strange to you, 
but what surprises no one here, is, that Louis 
Napoleon, far from resisting, instantly agreed to 
his cousin's desire, and there has been no further 


| question of the nominations by the Tuileries. I 


am inclined to fancy the Princess will be the loser 
by allthis. The Maréchale de St. Arnaud (apart 
from what is called here the ‘ disgrace” of the 
name she bears, which was that of one of the most 


| thoroughly dishonest, unscrupulous of men who 


ever helped an adventurer to a throne) is perhaps 
the only lady about this court, whose own bi 

would anywhere entitle her to be attached to@ 
daughter of the House of Savoy. She was Mdlle. 


de Trazégnies, and is of Belgian extraction, being 
cousin to whatever is highest in Flanders—the 
Mercy d’ Argenteaux, Arembergs, Lignes, &c. She 
was an utterly penniless girl when, some years 
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the late Marshal fell in love with her, and, 
pesides that, thought it was a capital thing for 
him, Who was far less and far worse, a mere ‘‘ soldier 
of fortune,” to ally himself to a wife with such 








‘sree and such connections. Therefore, you 
see, as far as “‘ les convenances,” and as far as the 
« study of heraldry ” goes, the little Piedmontese 

rincess may £0 further and fare worse. It is in 
rig respect absolutely alarming to think of what 
the people may be with whom Plon-Plon may 
choose to surround his new wife. 

You will perhaps remember that about a fort- 
icht since I told you how her Majesty the 
Empress Eugénie had entreated M. Octave Feuillet 
to set about writing a piece in which she should 
mact apart. Well, somehow or other the story 
has got about, and one of those unlucky individuals 
who undertake what are termed ‘‘ les chroniques 
dumonde,” and who never separate from a note- 
book, whereon they inscribe whatever they hear, 
has allowed the above story to be told him in a 
way that has induced him to retail it to his 
readers without knowing what he was about! A 

of whom I know something, but whose 
iti at the Tuileries does not permit him 
to talk openly of what occurs there, told 
the history of the Empress and M. Feuillet, 
but without mentioning the name of either! 
nt simply saying, ‘‘Did any one ever hear 
of such an enterprise 
play in which a lady is to be madly in love 
ithsome one who throughout the piece never 
?” The anecdote was looked upon as 
being simply illustrative of the whims of ladies 
who take to private theatricals, and the chroni- 
of the Presse, of all journals in the world, 
ings it out three days ago in all its details 
MW. Mocquard, the Emperor’s private secretary, 
anda few more of the intimate underlings, 
both of the Tuileries and Palais Royal were 
frightfully amazed ; and the consequence is, that 
some of these live in the firm conviction that 
it was all a ‘‘trick,” played_by ‘‘ that odious 
Plon-Plon” as he is termed amongst his august 
cousin’s entowrage ! Whereas in real fact nothing 
could be more natural or more likely to happen, 
and no one was more innocent of the harm he had 
done, and the fuss he had made, than the un- 
lucky perpetrator of the deed, who merely con- 
ceived he had been recounting the fwits et gestes 
of Madame X.... or Madame trois oiles, and 
was quite unaware that he had been chronicling 
the caprices ‘of so exalted a personage as her 
Msjesty the Empress herself. 
have had the luck to catch sight of a photo- 


ph of the Princess Clotilda, sent from Turin to | 


Princess Mathilde, and by her shown to one 
ofher friends, who showed it to me. 


than it will be some ten years hence. 
line is very beautiful, but the filling up is not 
perfect, nor can it be so at fifteen. 


is celebrated. The expression, however, is 


afrank and honest one, and I can as easily con- | 


eeive the eyes flashing with indignation (which 

I daresay they will do often before a month is over) 

4s melting with benevolence. Poor little girl ! it 

8 a sad thing to look on her picture and reflect 
upon her destiny. 

days since the Empress went to the Palais 

and had herself conducted all over 


Sep renents of the new couple, and made | 
alterations in the wardrobes and rooms 


appropriated to the hanging-up of dresses. Some 
amusement even has been excited in the 
rt circle at Turin by the news of a letter 


Written by the Empress to her future cousin just | 
lore her marriage, in which, after describing | 


What she had had arranged in the apartments 
rengae her Imperial Majesty lengthily dwelt 
the above-mentioned circumstance of the 
trations in the wardrobes and armoires, 
Which, said the august lady, were mani- 
festly too small for the crinolines and cages 
e@ present day. 
ample 


tticoats is, with the wife of Napo- 
leon II * 2 


I., something so absorbing, that it posi- 


as that of writing a | 


tively attains to the proportions of a monomania. 
Her entire existence may be said to be taken up | 
by her crinolines and her coiffures, but, of the | 
two, I suspect the former occupy her even more | 
than the latter. However, she seems determined | 
to make no end of advances to her future cousin, | 
and I have reason to know that the following few | 
lines are really copied upon an autograph letter of 
the Empress’s to the Princess Clotilda : 

‘It is customary in Spain when a young lady 
chooses her husband, that her most intimate | 
friend should give her a ring. Spaniard as I am | 
by birth, I wish to keep up with you the national | 
tradition. Pray receive then this ring, and allow 
me, until I embrace you as my cousin, to sign 
myself your friend.” 

The ring that accompanies this letter is said to 
be a most magnificent one ; and I am certain the 
letter is to be answered, forasmuch as_ the 
copy of it has been given to a gentleman I am 
acquainted with, by one of the persons of the 
Empress’s household—one of those who stands 
nearest to her, and is best placed for knowing all 
that goes on. The curious part of the matter is, 
that the person I allude to is the sole Imperialist 
member of a rank Royalist family, who are con- 
nected with more than one Legitimist journal in 
the provinces, and I should not be surprised if the 
passage I have just quoted from the Empress’s 
letter should be printed some day by way of 
‘‘news” in some country print, where it will 
only be remarked by a small number of people. 

At bottom, nevertheless, the fright is intense 
at the arrival of'the new ‘‘Imperial Highness,” 
and the ultras of the Tuileries put no bounds to 
the disgust with which they speak of Plon-Plon, 
and of his ‘‘ perfidious, false, ambitious nature.” 
The amusing thing, too, is, that this party had 
grown suddenly virtuous and moral upon the 
oceasion, and holds up its hands in awe at the 
‘*unnatural behaviour” of the ‘‘ Roi-Caporal,” as 
they call him, and gravely asks, ‘“‘where he 
expects to go to?” 

Altogether, the whole would be extremely | 
amusing, if such fearfully grave interests were 
not involved. 

As yet, and until Plon-Plon has been home for | 
a day or two, and exerted his influence (whichever 








The face is | 
decidedly a fine one, though less beautiful as yet | 
The out- | 


The counte- | 


nance is a fine one, and has the mixture of kind- | 
Iss and pride for which the royal bride of Plon- | 


This pre-oceupation of | 


way that tends), it is quite impossible to say any- | 
thing definitive about peace or war. But of this | 
I am certain : namely, that if the husband of the 
Sardinian Iphigenia succeed in foreing his silent | 
cousin into the direction of a war-path again, he 
may flatter himself he has achieved a most extra- 
ordinary triumph, for anything more pacific than 
the present tendencies at the Tuileries can hardly 
be imagined. The Emperor Napoleon (who, despite 
certain melodramatic notions which have been 
widely embraced, never was and never will be 
a man of action) has in my belief become 
imbued with the wholesome conviction that 
war, however it might begin, would end in sub- | 
verting his throne. He is as resolved as it is 
in his perpetually vacillating nature to be, not 
to allow himself to be led on to any imprudence, | 
and you may be certain that, in his mind, at this 
hour, peace is absolutely determined on. I repeat 
it. What changes his cousin’s advent may give 
rise to I cannot predict, but I doubt their being 
considerable. I feel persuaded that if, at this 
; moment, the Piedmontese were to come to grief | 
in any shape, and be ever so roughly handled by’, 
the Austrians, their ‘‘friend and ally,” Louis 
Napoleon, would look on quietly, shrug his 
shoulders, give them perhaps some very good | 
advice, tell them they had no one to blame but 
themselves ; but he would not go one hair’s-breadth | 
further—as matters stand in his decisions at the | 
present hour. Next week all this may alter, | 


though I do not much believe it will. 

Many of the best-informed persons here are 
quite convinced that the blustering, lying article 
in the Constitutionnel of two days since was the | 
| plainest sign of pon that can be found ; and, 
| according to the habitual policy of the Emperor, 
| this is very possible. If he is, as I suspect, de- 
termined on a revival of Louis Philippe’s line of 
conduct of ‘la paix @ tout prix,” he would be 
very likely to introduce its adoption by a vast | 
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deal of bluster, and to prove how easy it would be 
for him to domineer over all Europe to-morrow, if 
he chose. The bowrgeotis who, crediting his morn- 
ing paper’s statements, says to himself that 
France has 700,000 men at her disposal, rubs his 
hands and feels master of the whole world 
in partibus. This is quite enough for the peculiar 
kind of vanity with which Frenchmen are 
afilicted ; and if you can succeed in making them 
vain-gloriously satisfied with themselves, you may 
rest upon their utter political ignorance for 
guiding them in reality through any keyhole you 
like. No one is better aware of this than his 
Majesty Napoleon III. 





St. Petersburg, Jan. 20. 

In this country, as in England, the national 
drama does not meet with due support; but 
whilst in England the Government leaves it to 
shift for itself, here the government has appointed 
two commissions to inquire into the causes of the 
public neglect, and to devise measures for 
removing them; one of the commissions being 
charged to occupy itself specially with the 
material and mercantile part of the question, the 
other with the literary one. The manner in 
which the literary commission, however, is 
composed, does not afford much satisfaction, its 
members, with two or three gxceptions, being of 
little literary or dramatic authority. In my 
humble opinion, if, without presumption, I may 
venture to give one, the cause of the decline of the 
national drama is owing to the frivolous character 
of the higher classes, which causes them to prefer 
trashy kind of plays, trashy operas, and silly 
ballets, to literature. 

, Within the last few days a new play by Leoff, 
entitled Vorojba, (Fortune-telling,) has been 
brought out, and failed. 

Since the accession of the present emperor a 
certain degree of liberty has been allowed the 
press, and it was confidently hoped that it was 
destined to be extended. But the government 
has just established a sort of ‘‘ Press Bureau” (to 
use a designation common enough in France and 
Germany), to exercise control over the press, and 
to ‘guide it in the way it should go,” that is, 
indicate to it how to treat questions in the manner 
most agreeable to the government. This measure 
is so contrary to what had been hoped for, that 
many persons anxious to think well of the 
Emperor Alexander and his advisers hesitate not 
to say that it is a mistake which cannot possibly 
have a very long existence. 

It is reported that the government intend 
setting apart a sum of 300,000 roubles (about 
48,000.) a year for the relief of necessitous 
authors and journalists, and the ‘‘ encouragement” 
of young writers of talent, provided of course they 
exercise the talent on all occasions in a spirit in 
accordance with its views. On the first impulse 
people may be disposed to praise the government 
for generosity in so acting ; but on second thought 
it will appear that for the government to make 
itself the supporter and the benefactor of literary 
men, will tales the latter of the only thing 
which can render their labours of value to the 
public, and creditable to themselves — inde- 
pendence. 

The famous cantatrice, Mdme. Bosio, was soundly 
hissed the other night at the Italian Theatre for 
having, a few nights before, caused the performance 
to be changed on pretext that she was ill, and yet 


| gone to a grand party in the house of a princess, 


and sang there as charmingly as ever. The 
hissing was remarkable for two reasons—first, 
because no prima donna ever before received such 
a castigation ; secondly, because Mdme. Bosio had 
previously been highly esteemed by the Peters- 
burghers. 





Sourn Kenstneron Museum. — During the 
week ending January 29th, 1859, the visitors have 


| been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
| Saturday, free days, 4544 ; on Monday and Tues- 


day, free evenings, 3635; on the three students’ 
days (admission to the public, 6d.), 645; one 
students’ evening (Wednesday), 191. Total, 9015. 
From the opening of the Museum, 761,626, 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


aimee 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


Royal Institution, 2¥.m. General Monthly Meeting. 
— South Kensington Musewm, 8 v.m. Mr. Westmacott, 
R.A., “On Sculpture in Relief (Rilievo), its 
character, and application to architectural 
decoration.” 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 v.m. Professor Owen, “On 

ossil Mammals.” 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. ‘On the 
Performances of the Screw Steam-Ship Sahel, 
fitted with Du Tremblay’s Combined Vapour 
Engine, and of the sister ship Oasis, with steam 
engines worked expansively, and provided with 
Partial Surface Condensation,” By James W. 
Jameson. 

_ Zoological Society, 9 P.m. Scientific Business. 

an Geologists’ Association, St. Martin’s Hall, 7 p.m. 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, ‘‘ On Geological Survey.” 

— Syro-Egyptian Society, 7°30r.m. ‘On the Syrian 
Language and Literature.’ By the Rev. B. H. 


Cowper. 
Wav. Society of Arts,8¥.m. Mr. P. S. Simmonds, “On 
the Utilisation of Waste Substances.” 

_ British Archeological Association, 8°30 p.m. Mr. 
Bergne, ‘‘On some Belgian Coins of the 12th 
century.”” Rev. Mr. Kell, ‘‘On the Priory of 
St. Dionysius.’” Mr, Syer Cuming, ‘‘On Domes- 
tic Censors.”’ 

— London and Middlesex Archeological Society, Mary- 
lebone Institution, 8 p.m. Papers and Discus- 
sion. 

Tuvurs. Royal Society, 8°30 p.a. Dr. E. Smith, “ The 
Actior. of Food upon the Respiration.’ Mr. 
H. Dobell, ‘On the Influence of White Light, 
of the different coloured Rays, and of Darkness, 
on the Development, Growth, and Nutrition of 
Plants.” Dr. Hofman, “Researches on the 
Phosphorus Bases: IV. Diphosphornium Com- 
pounds.” 

_ Royal Academy of Arts,8r.m. Mr, Smirke, A.R.A., 

“On Architecture.”’ 

- aay ¥ Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 

natitution, 3 p.m. Professor Tyndall, “On 

e Force of Gravity.” 

Fret. Royal Institution, 8 p.m. Mr. E. B. Denison, “On 
some Architectural Questions.”’ 

_ United Service Institution, 3 p.m. Mr. W. H. 
Flower, M.R.C.S., ‘On the importance of a 
Knowledge of the Elements of Practical Surgery 
to Naval and Military Officers.’’ 

Sar. — Institution, 3 p.m. Professor Miller, “On 
ganic Chemistry.” 





Socrety or Anrts.—Wednesday, February 3. 
Thomas Graham, Esq., F.R.S., Master of the 
Mint, Vice-President, in the chair. The paper 
read was ‘“‘On Aluminium,” by Mr. P. Le Neve 
Foster, Secretary of the Society. The author began 
by giving a history of the first discovery of this 
metal, drawing particular attention to the circum- 
stances which fel to the idea of its being ultimately 
found useful as an article of commerce. He 
reviewed the researches of Davy, Oersted, Wohler, 
P. Percy, and Rose, as well as those lately carried 
on by M. Deville in France, aided by funds from 
the Emperor, and spoke of the labours of Mr. 
Gerhard, an Englishman, who had for some time 
o been endeavouring to introduce the manu- 
acture into this country. The applicability of 
some of the alloys of this metal were then pointed 
out, as well as some of the difficulties which were 
for a time likely to retard its more general use, 
the most ry wg being that hitherto no effectual 
solder had been discovered suitable for it. The 
valuable qualities it posseesed—viz., extreme light- 
ness, capability of resisting atmospheric action, 
malleability and ductility superior to those of 
silver, with a power of conducting electricity, and 
other important advantages, tended to show that 
though possibly its susceptibility to the action of 
moisture might render it unfit for some of the 
purposes to which, in the early stages of its dis- 
covery, it had been hoped to apply it ; yet that, if 
produced at a moderate price, it would be found a 
most valuable addition to our list of practically 
useful metals. The author drew attention to the 
advantages that it seemed to offer as a substitute 
for copper in the lower classes of coinage, for which 
it appeared in every way adapted when produced 
at a sufficiently low cost. The paper was illustrated 
by numerous specimens of ornaments, medals, and 
other objects made of this metal. A discussion 
ensued, in which Professor Tennant, Messrs. 
Elliott, Hawes, Laurence, May, Newton, Palmer, 


took part. 





| his wife. 
Smith, Strode, Thomson, the Chairman, and others | 


GroLoctcaL Socrery.—January 19. Prof. J. 
Phillips, President, in the chair. The following 
communications were read :—1. On the Gold-field 
of Ballarat, Victoria. By H. Rosales, Esq. 
Communicated by W. W. Smyth, Esq., Sec. G.S. 
Mr. Rosales described the position of the quartz- 
lodes (the matrix of the gold) in the schists of the 
hill-ranges, from whence originate the numerous 
auriferous gullies, forming eventually several 
channels (charriages), and the different courses of 
the old gold-bearing streams, which gradually 
passing to lower levels, reach the great areas of 
basalt, under which they continue their hidden 
course. ‘To illustrate these points, the author 
prepared and sent a MS. map of the district from 
beyond Buninyong to Creswick, on which the 
granite, basalt, schists, and quartz-lodes were shown, 
as well as the gold-channels, gullies, runs, leads, 
&e., connected with which ninety-six named spots 
or diggings were carefully indicated. 2. Descrip- 
tion of a new species of Cephalaspis (C. Asterolepis) 
from the Old Red Sandstone of the neighbourhood 
of Ludlow. By John Harley, Esq. Communicated 
by Prof. Huxley, F.G.S. This new form of 
Cephalaspis (from Hopton Gate) is at least twice 
the size of C. Lyellii, and is further characterised 
by the position, obliquity, and magnitude of the 
orbits. The space between the orbits is pro- 
portionally small, and the occipital crest very 
short. The outer enamel-layer is ornamented 
with tubercles, which, though somewhat variable, 
bear so close a resemblance to those covering the 
bony plates of Asterolepis, as to have suggested 
the specific name. The inner layer of the bony 
plate presents lacune and canaliculi, resembling 
those of human bone; and many of them, in the 
specimen described, are naturally injected with 
a transparent blood-red material, so distinctly and 
delicately, that in their minutest details the 
structure of canals not more than gjgth of an 
inch in diameter is beautifully revealed. Mr. 
Harley also described a more perfect specimen of 
Cephalaspis Salweyi than the one on which Sir P. 
Egerton not long since determined the species. It 
was found by Mr. Salwey at Thirlstonene or 
Bromyard. Associated with the C. Salweyi, the 
author found a specimen of either a dermal plate 
or a tooth of a placoid fish, resembling some 
Silurian fossils called Celolepida by Pander. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL InstTITUTE.—Jan. 7. James 
Yates, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. A communi- 
cation was received regarding the remarkable 
remains of Roman construction, the town walls at 
Dax, Aqua Augusta, celebrated in Roman times 
for its saline springs. The town is in the Dep. 
of the Landes, south of Bordeaux, and M. Leo 
Drouyn of that city, having ascertained the Roman 
origin of the walls, sought to rescue them from 
the destruction with which they were threatened 
by the town council, who had commenced their 
demolition. An appeal to the Préfet proved in- 
effectual, as also did an urgent remonstrance 
addressed to the Minister of the Interior. Mr. C. 
Roach Smith stated that, having visited Dax last 
year, and witnessed the vandalism rapidly pro- 
gressing, he had addressed a fresh appeal to the 
Duke of Malakoff, and hoped that through his 
influence in high quarters, the evil might 
ultimately be averted. The remains present one 
of the most remarkable examples of their class 
existing in the west of Europe. The Rev. (. W. 
Bingham read a memoir on the vestiges of Roman 
times, buildings, tesselated — and 
antiquities of various kinds lately discovered 
at Dorchester Castle. They had been care- | 
fully preserved, chiefly through the efforts 
of Mr. Lawrance, the governor, who had spared 
no pains in carrying out the explorations, which 
promised to throw fresh light on the Roman 
occupation of the west of England. Mr. Edmund 
Waterton communicated notices of some valuable 
ancient rings which he placed before the meeting, 
comprising several of historical interest, especially 
the betrothal ring, as it is believed, of Cola di 
Rienzi, tribune of Rome, and Catarina di Raselli, 
This precious relic had been obtained 
by Mr. Waterton at Rome, and he stated the 


it with much probability, with an eventful peg; 
of Italian history. Mr. Waterton offerel als 
some observations on the remarkable ant; 
Saxon, Scandinavian, and medizval rings which 





were exhibited. One of them had been, as itig 
supposed, worn by King John. A ring of greg 
interest is that found at Fotheringhay, engrayy 
with the initials of Mary Stuart and Henry Dam. 
ley, whose name and arms it bears. Among thy 
more modern examples were a fine mementy 
ring of Gustavus Adolphus, and one whieh 
belonged to Frederick the Great, i 
his cypher engraved on a_ turquoise, fp 
Albert Wray read a notice of the cologgl 
marble lion at the gates of the arsenal at Venj 
removed from the Pireus by the victorious Ven. 
tians in 1687. That port of Athens had bea 
known as the Porto Leone from this colossal lio, 
of which several excellent photographs were ¢. 
hibited, showing the traces of a long inscriptig 
upon the lion’s flanks in Scandinavian Rung, 
This legend had, after long and patient investi, 
tion, been successfully read by a learned northen 
antiquary, Rafn. It had thus been satisfactorily 
ascertained that the Runes were incised upon the 
marble colossus by certain Varangians, or North 
men, in the Imperial Guard, who had conquered 
Athens, on occasion of an insurrection, and im 
posed heavy contributions. The names of several 
are mentioned as engaged in the enterprise, and 
among these are some not unknown in history, 
especially Harold the Tall, who, as Rafn has 
shown, was probably the exiled son of Sigurd, 
who was chieftain of the Varangians about 1040, 
This remarkable inscription is assigned to the 
times of the great insurrection in that year, during 
the reign of the Emperor Michael the Paphlagonian, 
The continuation of a valuable memoir on archi- 
tectural monuments! and various antiquities in 
the north of Europe, was read by Mr. Westwood ; 
as also a notice of the remarkable Cathedral of 
Roeshilde, in Denmark, by the Rev. R. Codrington, 
A fine gold armlet, one of a large hoard dis 
covered in Scotland, was exhibited : upwards of 
three dozen had been found in ploughing nears 
large tumulus called the Law. Mr. J. G. Waller 
exhibited a full-sized representation of an engraved 
monumental effigy of the fourteenth century; the 
memorial of Sir Giles de Hamale, which is tobe 
seen at Elderen in Belgium. _ It is of remarkable 
design and curious for the details of armour and 
costume. Mr. Franks brought a beautiful wateh, 
in form of the flower of the fritillary ; the caseis 
enriched with niello very delicately worked. A 
Roman vase of unusual form, recently found a 
Wyke, near Weymouth, was exhibited by Mm. 
H. C. Pigou; a beautiful Venetian glass salve, 
ornamented with elaborate arabesques on a gold 
ground, and an heraldic escutcheon in the centr, 
was brought by Mr. Rohde Hawkins, and a cok 
lection of armlets, personal ornaments and Roman 
relics found in #rance, and in the district of the 
Jura, on the frontiers of Switzerland. 





British METEOROLOGICAL SocreTy.—Januaty 
19th. Dr. R. D. Thomson in the chair. J. 
Parkinson Harrison, Esq., and the Rev. J. 
Woulley, were elected members. The following 
paper was then read :—‘‘ On Medical Meteorology, 
and Atmospheric Ozone,” by Dr. Moffat, ,a8 
based on observations taken at Hawarden during 
a period of six years. Dr. Moffat stated that 
slip of paper prepared with iodide of potassium 
and starch, becomes brown when exposed to the 
action of the air—that if the brown slip be 
allowed to remain exposed, it will lose its colour 
—that a similar slip suspended over a cesspo 
does not become brown, and that a brown slip 
suspended over the same cesspool loses its colour. 
Slips of test paper were exhibited, showing these 
changes. In these results, the author observ 
there are proofs of three distinct agents.—One, 
ozone, which decomposes the iodide of potassium ; 
the iodine being set at liberty, produces the brown 
colour. The second, sulphuretted eda 2 the 
hydrogen of which removes the brown colour, by 


combining with the iodine and forming hydriodie 
acid. The third incompletely oxidised substances, 





grounds for the supposition which had connected 


the products of the decomposition of animal 
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table matter, which are more easily oxidable 
than the iodide of potassium. The test papers, 
however, Dr. Moffat observes, do not always 
remain colourless over cess-pools, nor is the brown 
colour invariably removed by their products, for 
he has often seen them become brown, and also 
retain their colour while so exposed. He thinks 
these alternations in colour depend entirely upon 
the relative quantities of ozone, and the products 
of decomposition, the quantities varying with the 
degree of temperature of the air, the season of the 

r, and the state of the weather generally. As 
the products of puirefaction and combustion are 
formed at the earth’s surface, Dr. Moflat concludes 
that the quantity of oxidable matter must be 

test in the lowest strata of air, and that 
consequently the quantity of ozone, must there be 
at its minimum, or in other words, that the 
uantity of ozone ought to increase with the 
i of elevation. ‘This he shows to be the 
case by tables formed from results deduced from 
ozone observations taken at fifteen different stations, 

ing from a mean height of 6 to 600 feet above 
the level of the sea. The stations were in three 
sets, extending thirty miles along a tidal river, 
and at a mean distance of eight miles inland. It 
also appears from these observations, that the 


mean daily quantity of ozone diminishes at the | 
inland stations, and that it is greater in open 


points in which the currents change from north to 
south most frequently, viz., the south-east and 
north-west. Dr. Moffat observes that, while 
the two chief currents of the atmosphere in 
these latitudes have each their peculiarities, 
the calm has also its peculiar medico- 
meteorological condition, and remarked that 
the north mey be said to be the ‘‘ death 
current,” the south that of ‘‘sporadic diseases,” 
Tut that the calm is essentially the epidemic con- 
dition. He then proceeds to describe the chief 
meteorological features of the calm, such as re- 
markably high readings of the barometer, the 
prevalence of haze, and the absence of ozone. Dr. 
Moffat attributes the deadly influence of the 
calm, to the concentration of a poison, that 
is formed during the decomposition of animal 
and vegetable substances, by an incomplete 
oxidation of their hydrogen and carbon, and 
believes that ozone, by affording oxygen to these, 
connects them into innocuous compounds. This 
oxidation, he thinks, is the cause of the dissipa- 
tion of ozone. The rapid bleaching of the brown 
papers during the calm, he thinks, is owing to 
the accumulation of sulphuretted hydrogen. From 
careful observations of the effects of the calm at 
every opportunity, he believes that it is favour- 
able to the development of fever in all its forms, 
and he is of opinion that whether fever or cholera 





country than in towns and villages. He remarks | 
that similar results were obtained by Mr. Glaisher, | 
in his investigations of the meteorology of London 
during the cholera epidemic of 1854. Dr. Moffat | 
next observes, that a current of air passing over a | 
locality charged with the products of decompo- | 
sition, will be that of the minimum of ozone, and | 
another proceeding from a locality in which these | 
products are not in sufficient quantity to take up | 
the ozonised air, will be that of the maximum of | 
omone; that in places where the air is stagnant, 
and during calms, ozone will also be at its mini- 
mum. He proceeded to show that, as the north 
current, according to the rotation theory of the | 
wind, is the lower stratum of the air in motion, | 
and blows over the earth’s surface, it ought to be | 
that of the minimum of ozone ; and as the south | 
is the higher air in motion, it ought to be the | 
maximum of ozone current. From tabulated | 
results he showed that such was the case, and | 
continued to observe, as the north wind was that | 
of high, and the south that of low barometer | 
readings, ozone periods invariably terminated by | 
increasing readings of the barometer, and as fre- | 
uently commenced by decreasing readings of 
t instrument. The quantity of ozone is small 
during calms, but during falls of snow and at the | 
commencement of thaws with drizzle, it is often 
m great quantity when the air is quite still. This, 
Dr. Moffat believes, is owing to the snow-flakes | 
g down the ozonised air, and the setting in | 
of t e@ warm south or ozoniferous current, which, 
@s it advances, gradually absorbs the cold lower 
stratum of air. Dr. Moffat next proceeds to state 
that these two chief currents in these latitudes 
are as different in a medical as a meteorological 
sense, and by tables shows that the maximum of | 
deaths takes place with thé minimum of ozone, 
4¢., in the lowest stratum of the air, and with the 
north current ; and that the numbers decrease | 
with increase of height and ozone, and with the | 
south wind, which is the maximum of ozone 
current ; and that while the north wind is that of 
€ maximum of deaths, the south wind is that 
the maximum of diseases. The author is in- 
duced to believe that the north current produces 
its effects by being the vehicle of the poisonous 
substances formed at the earth’s surface, while 
the south current is the cause of those diseases | 
commonly attributed to the vicissitudes of the 
Weather. In proof of the influence of the south 
current upon health, he adduces the fact, that 
10,747 of the 15,840 grains exhaled by the skin, 
in 24 hours, are organic matter, and that when 
skin was unable to perform its functions these 
are removed by the kidneys ; and by a long series 
experiments he has shown that these organs | 
remove 84 “ome more daily when the wind is in | 
the south than when it is in the north points, and 
263 grains more daily when the wind is in those | 





| winds having a northerly and easterly direction, 


| new to this country, found by Mr. Bond in the 


will prevail, depends on the degree of concentra- 
tion of the poison ; and in support of this opinion 
states that he has seen an epidemic commence 
with scarlatina, run into typhus, and terminate 
in a disease of choleraic type, rapidly decline 
after cleansing and draining. We have no power 
over the winds, continues Dr. Moffat, but he 
believes that if a south or ozoniferous current 
could be directed into ‘‘ fever nests,” or into 
cholera localities, these diseases would vanish ; 
and in proof of the correctness of this opinion, 
mentions that cholera declined at Newcastle in 
1853, and in London in 1854, after the setting in 
of the ozoniferous current, and that he had 
previously, from such belief, requested meteor- 


ologists to watch the effects of that cur- 
rent upon the epidemic at these places. 


A paper was then read ‘‘On some of the Atmos- 
pherie Conditions favourable to the development 
of Ozone,” as deduced from observations taken at 
Little Beidy, Dorset, by H. S. Eaton, Esq. 
The author stated that the object of his paper was 
simply to endeavour to show the close and direct 
relation which the amount of ozone bears to that 
of rain and cloud. After describing the position 
where the observations were taken, and giving 
some particulars concerning the locality, Mr. 
Eaton showed by means of tables the relative dis- 
tribution of ozone, cloud, and rain for each point 
in the compass, as deduced from the observations 
taken at Little Beidy, from February 20th, 1857, 
to November 6th, 1858. By these it was seen 
that ozone was prevalent to the largest extent 
when the direction of the wind was between the 
south and west points of the compass, and when 
the amounts of rain and cloud were greatest ; and 
that the least amount of ozone was coincident with 


and with the least amounts of cloud and rain. 





EnromoLocican Socrery.—Jan. 3. Dr. Gray, 
President, in the chair. G. S. Mosse, Esq., was 
elected, and the Rev. Evan Lewis and Dr. Howitt 
proposed as candidates for the membership. Mr. 
Waterhouse exhibited examples of Tachyusa con- 
color and Symbiotes lotus, the former found near 
Highgate, the latter near Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
Mr. Stevens exhibited a fine new species of 
Pealidoqnathus and an Agaocephala, very distinct 
from all known species of that genus, from the 
interior of Peru. Mr. Sheppard exhibited a box 
of Coleoptera from Geelong. Mr. Janson exhibited 
Oxypoda spectabilis, taken near Falkirk by Mr. 
Hislop during the last summer. Mr. Shepherd 
exhibited specimens of Stenus palustris, a species 


fens near Cambridge. Mr. White exhibited a 
drawing of a curious crustacean of the family 
Spheromide, remarkable for having a long horny 


found on Hummocks Island by Fell Rayner, Esq., 
surgeon of H.M.S. Herald. Mr. Stainton ex- 
hibited Plutella annulatella, taken by the Rev. 
H. A. Pickard in the Isle of Portland, the species 
had only hitherto occurred in the north of 
England and Scotland. Mr. Smith read ‘A 
Contribution to the History of Stylops,” giving an 
enumeration of all species of exotic Hymenoptera 
known to be attacked by these singular parasites. 
Mr. Waterhouse read ‘‘ A Synonomie List of the 
British Species of Latridius,” and ‘‘ A Revision of 
the British Species of Corticaria.” Part 9 of the 
4th volume of the Society's Transactions was 
announced as published. 





InstituTR oF AcTUARIES.—Monday, January 
Bist. C. Jellicoe, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
George Stewart, Esq., was elected a Fellow ; 
Philip Curtis, Esq., an Official Associate ; and 
Messrs. W. R. Adams, H. N. Grimley, B. Newbott, 
and H. E. Norfolk, Associates. The reports of 
the examiners were read, and it appeared that 
the following candidates had passed in order as 
follows: First year—Grimley, Horatio Nelson ; 
Mullins, William Charles ; Laing, Claud George ; 
Bischoff, Charles ; Booth, William ; Norfolk, 
Horatio Edward. Second year—Adler, Marcus 
Nathan ; Helder, Stewart ; Grant, William Bell. 
Third year—King, William; Clare, Stephen, M. 
Mr. King and Mr. Clare would be entitled to 
certificates of competency. A paper by Mr. Willich 
was read, ‘‘On the Expectation of Life.” Mr. 
Willich gives for the expectation of life at any 
age (a) between five and sixty, the formula 
e=} (80—a), which is easily recollected, and 
which agrees very nearly with the result 
obtained from Dr. Farr’s English Life Table. 
Mr. Day then read a paper ‘‘ On the Determination 
of the Rates of Premium for Assuring against 
Issue.” That class of insurances called ‘‘ Issue 
Cases,” in which a person, who will inherit an 
estate in case the tenant-for life should die without 
issue, wishes to raise money on his contingent 
reversion, have not hitherto been treated on 
scientific principles. In this paper Mr. Day 
assumed that both husband and wife were living 
at the time of granting the insurance ; and that 
there is no probability of issue by the existing 
marriage. The payment of the sum assured at 
the end of the m»® year will depend: 1. On 
the wife having died in or before the x* year. 
2. On the husband surviving. 3. On the widower 
marrying again within the year. The expression 
for the value of the payment at the end of the 
n® year will therefore be (adopting Jones's 
notation) : 


1— ? re 
ws ( Pw) H+n—1 


H being the age of the husband, W that of the 
wife, and @ the probability of a widower marrying 
in a year. The summation of these terms for 
every year will give the single premium for an 
assurance payable whenever the second marriage 
takes place. By the aid of the perforated cards in- 
vented by Mr. Peter Gray, much labour in com- 
puting the tables is saved, as the portion of the above 
expression, dependent on the age of the husband, 
is written on one set of cards, and that depending 
on the age of the wife on the other set; so that 
the value of the assurance for any combination of 
ages may be easily computed. The results of 
these calculations give premiums much lower than 
those usually charged in such cases; but, as 
these transactions are not very frequent, it would 
be safer to load the calculated premiums heavily ; 
say 100 per cent. The payment by the insurer 
should always be in a single sum, as the chief 
portion of the risk is incurred in the earlier years ; 
and there would be danger of the policy bows: 
suffered to lapse, as soon as the risk was much 
diminished. In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Hodge, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, and the Chairman took part ; and thanks 
having been voted to Mr. Willich and to Mr. 
Day, the meeting separated. 





Unirep Service Instirution.—On Friday a 
memoir was read at the United Service Institution, 





projection from the epistome ; the examples were 


by Mr. Hyde Clarke, on Indian Military Defence. 
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The object of the paper was to show that, in con- 
sequence of the adaptation of the healthy hill 
regions of India to European constitutions, the 
military system should henceforth be based 
on the occupation by English troops and coloni- 
sation by English settlers of these hill regions, 
so that India may be held by an English army 
instead of by a native army in the tropical cities 
liable to revolt. Mr. Clarke showed that the 
Himalayas, the Vindhyas, the Ghauts, Neilgher- 
ries, Shevaroys, and attached tablelands, could 
support a large body of English settlers, with an 
abundant supply of cheap native labour. He 
urged the extension of the Madras line to the 
Neilgherries, of the Northern Bengal Railway to 
Darjeeluj and Assam, and other lines, as an im- 
portant auxiliary measure. The hill regions so 
occupied would, he pointed out, become a barrier 
against the aggression of Russia by land, or 
of France by sea. The approximation of the 
Chinese frontier to Assam had now become im- 
portant, as millions of Chinese emigrants might 
enter from that quarter. 





FINE ARTS. 
cinco 
The Fine Arts in [Italy in their Religious Aspect : 

Letters from Rome, Naples, Pisa, de. ; with an 

Appendix on the Iconography of the Immaculate 

Conception. By Ath. Coquerel, jun.  Trans- 

lated from the French, by Edward and Emily 

Higginson ; with Corrections and Additions, 

and an English Preface by the Author. 

(Whitfield. ) 

M. CoqueErEt is the antithesis of M. Rio. The 
one could see in modern art little excellence 
except as it was the product of Catholicism— 
drew inspiration from its legends, and obeyed its 
traditions. The other dates the true rise of 
modern art from the time when ‘‘ the Catholic 
school had ceased to exist :” then, ‘‘ emancipated 
art shone with unequalled splendour, attributable 
tothe study of antiquity, and to that new life of 
the human mind which found its most glorious 
and fruitful result in the Reformation.” Rio 
would not admit that a truly great artist had 
breathed since pagan times who had not owed 
his being to the Catholic Church, and saw evidence 
of rapid decline in Raffaelle’s powers from the day 
he quitted her sheltering wing to study in the 
school of classic antiquity. M. Coquerel, on the 
other hand, boldly ‘‘maintains that the Roman 
Church never created a truly great artist ;” that, 
in fact, ‘the Catholic worship and art have 
opposite interests ; their conditions of existence 
and of success exclude one onother. What is 
indispensable to the one, is often hurtful, some- 
times fatal to the other.” Finally—whilst Rio 
rests all his hopes for the revival of art in its 
highest manifestations on the earnest study of 
early Christian art in a reverent Catholic spirit, 
Coquerel declares that ‘‘Catholic art is dead ;” 
and whilst according his admiration of ‘the first 
innocent and charming infancy” of early Catholic 
art, warns his readers that ‘ factitious infancy is 
but senility and decrepitude—that servile puerility 
which proceeds from exhaustion, and survives 
thought and will ;” and trusts alone for a great 
future of art to ‘‘the individual spirituality, the 
free faith, the frank, spontaneous piety” of Pro- 
testantisin. 

M. Coquerel’s work is in fact a protest against 
those doctrines, half mystical, half medieval, on 
the connection of religious art with a particular 
form of Christian faith, which originated now 
nearly half a century ago in Germany with the 
Schlegels, which have since been repeated un- 
ceasingly as axioms in all Catholic countries, and 
have found acceptance and advocacy even in coun- 
tries the most anti-Catholic. It is not however any- 
thing like a regular treatise on the Arts or even on 
religious art. M. Coquerel writes neither as an artist 
nor an archeologist. The pastor of a Protestant 
church in Paris, he looks at art naturally rather 
with the eye of a theologian than a painter; and 
the manner in which his book was written almost 
ensured for itan incomplete unsystematic character. 


written from Rome, Naples, and Pisa, for a weekly 
journal (Ze Lien), the organ of the Reformed 
churches of France. But the sentiments they ex- 
pressed were not the hurriedly adopted opinions of 
the moment. The journey during which they were 
written was a second visit to Italy, for which the 
writer ‘‘had prepared himself by diligent research 
and investigation.” The letters were ‘enlarged 
and carefully revised before they re-appeared in 
the shape of a volume. So they have been again 
for this English edition; and many additional 
facts have been derived from continued study of 
the matter.” However incomplete or unsystematic, 
therefore, may be its form, the author puts 
forward his work as the deliberate, well-considered 
statement of his views on religious art; and as 
such it deserves and will repay a considerate 
perusal, The advocates of the opposite views 
have hitherto alone been heard. There can be 
no harm in listening to both sides of the question ; 
and if M. Coquerel be an eager and uncompro- 
mising opponent, he is not an unjust one. He 
writes in a free and frank, but eminently fair 
spirit. There is none of the bitterness that repels, 
whilst there is no little of that earnestness which 
secures the attention of the reader. 

The following passage on the subject of the 
Madonna will serve as an example of M. Coquerel’s 
manner of looking at the themes prescribed to 
artists by Catholicism : 

“The repeated treatment of the same subjects according 
to conventional rules has inevitably rendered art 
mechanical and invention useless or almost impossible, if 
not even compromising. There is a subject peculiar, 
simple and graceful, naturally interesting, and whic 
would have employed many an artist’s skill, even if it 
never had been made sacred; for human nature presents 
nothing more attractive—itis a young woman with a child 
in her arms. In the modest beauty of the young mother, 
happy, yet anxious, tender and religiously grateful ;—in 
those first holy joys of maternity, in the charming 
harmony and contrast of the grace of the young girl now 
become wife and mother with the different grace of the 
child ;—in this simple subject there is great richness of 
natural emotion, which is made still deeper and sweeter by 
Christian sentiment. But the Church has used and 
abused it in all manner of ways, laboriously varying this 
uniform theme by the introduction of certain attributes 
or saints. It is a wearisome labour to look through the 
enormous volume in which Mrs. Jameson has treated of 
the Legends of the Madonna, and where this fine subject, 
everlastingly reproduced from the great masters, in more 
than two hundred plates, fatigues the mind and revolts 
the eye. There are fifty-two Madonnas, or Holy Families, 
in existence ascribed to Raphael, two or three of which 
are probably by his pupils. In the magnificent gallery of 
the princes Borghese, the Virgin is in more than the 
proportion of one to every eleven pictures. In that of the 
Barberini palace, fourteen pictures out of thirty are 
of Mary. ‘These astounding numbers, it is very certain, 
are much below the proportion of Madonnas among 
Church pictures now-a-days ordered, since the proclama- 
tion of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. Is this 
protecting or inspiring Art? Is it not rather smothering 
it under intolerable monotony? The public collections, 
too, are filled with Madonnas not fit to be looked at; and 
even Raphael himself, notwithstanding the great aptitude 
of his genius for subjects of this kind, could not avoid a 
certain insipidity of expression in many of his Virgins.” 
On the other hand, see how he can discern and 
appreciate a scriptural treatment of scriptural 
themes by a thoroughly Catholic painter, though 


| before the sun appears in the horizon; you do Rot 
| see him, but you feel that he is there, and on the poing 
| shining forth ; it is he, invisible, yet filling the air wig 
his presence. So it is with the life in this dead fagg. itis 
| not quite there yet, but already it begins to shine; it} 
bursting forth in marks of joy and glory impoggjj : 
mistake. Here is more than the merit of Conquering 
UrmOUn. 





difficulty ; genius has changed this almost i 
able one into a source of uspeakable beauty of the hj 
| order. As to thespectators of the miracle, their attitudes 
| and countenances express to admiration every degree gf 
| astonishment, from alarm and fear to the transports ¢ 

joy.” 
| These quotations will show the character of the 
| book better than descriptive criticism. We ali 
another, as embodying his conclusions on the jy. 
fluence ’of Catholicism on Art : 


“We by no means dispute that in the infaney y 
modern art, Catholicism (or rather the Christian clemen, 
contained in Catholicism) more than once gave hang 
inspiration to artists. But we affirm that this 
Catholicism held them under the yoke and restraigg 
their progress. The authority of the clergy and ty 
reign of tradition pressed upon them with fatal wej 
From the moment when art, stimulated by the Renaip 
sance and emancipated by study, was again pot jp 
possession of nature and of the ancient ideal, it felt itaay 
free, and produced masterpieces that were no 
Catholic, but were human: Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, with their schools and rival schools, wey 
born of this movement. As painters, sculptors, an 
architects, these great men were pre-eminently mep ¢ 
creative genius, thinkers. . . The theory whic 
stops short at Perugino, and admires no art but why 
is anterior to the Renaissance, may be logical; by 
it has against it the sole decisive proof in‘ such 
matter as this, the proof before which one can 
bow in silence—the evidence of the Beautiful. ks 
absolutely false to say that art degenerated from the 
time of Raphael’s master; though it is true that th 
religious sentiment, that fruitful source of art and poetry, 
ceases to assert itself from that moment. But whys 
this? Because the Catholic hierarchy had given tom 
ligious art an_ ecclesiastical and sacerdotal character, 
from which it had to work out its freedom. To saumm 
what we have said :—In spite of what seems to us thete 
great prominence given by Catholicism to the arts in its 
worship, it would be stopping short of the truth tomy 
that the Roman Church has never for a moment ben 
able to sustain them at their true elevation. She bas 
precipitated their fall by a thrice fatal influence; by mate 
rialising religion continually more and more, which is the 
mortal sore of Catholicism; by running after the colossal 
and enormous, instead of the beautiful, which is the 
disease of Roman taste; and by sacrificing artto 
display, which is the scheme of the Jesuits. The 

of future masters must be, to separate the thought 
and feeling of the Beautiful from this false and dangerous 
traditionalism which has paralysed or dried them up, 
Then only, when independent and spontaneous, will 
develop themselves widely and live their own native life.” 


It would convey an unfair impression of the 
book, however, were we not to mention that, 
besides those strictly artistic and controversial 
matters, there are some admirably written deserip- 
tions of Catholic ceremonials, as that of conferring 
the Hat on a newly elected Cardinal, and thatof 
the Monk’s sermon in the Coliseam—two of the 
most striking passages in the book, but too long to 
quote ; notes on Italian ecclesiastical architectur, 
and alsoon the past and future of French art, a 
well as some very charming descriptions of the 
places visited. 

As will have been seen, we are not inclined to 
rank the author very high as an authority on art 





it must be confessed one who is not a special 
favourite with writers of the modern mystical | 
school : | 


** As to Giotto, I have nothing to forget in order to give 

myself up to the emotions which he calls forth. He is at | 
the opposite extreme, and appearsto me, I will not merely | 
say the most biblical, but the only biblical painter of | 
all the Italians whose wofks I have seen. I delight to 
return in thought to the ancient and ruined amphitheatre 
of Padua, in the middle of which rises the chapel of 
Santa Maria dell’ Arena, better known by its popular 
name as the Chapel of Giotto. It was he, in fact, who 
covered all the inner walls of this church (shamefully 
neglected by its present proprietors) with paintings 
in fresco, representing the lives of the Virgin, and 
the Saviour. I scarcely like the decoration as a whole. 
Those long rows of compartments about a yard square 
give the walls too much the appearance of a chess- 
board, only with all the squares of one colour. But what | 
life is working and developing itself on those venerable 
walls! As soon as you are accustomed to the somewhat 
dufl colour of the fresco, if you trace, from one compart- 
ment to another, the history of Christ, how full of true 
and solemn religious beauty do you find it! Two frescoes 
in particular struck me: the ‘Raising of Lazarus,’ and | 
the ‘ Noli me tangere.’ Can one ever forget that Lazarus, | 
that corpse-like figure, astonished at its own resurrection ? | 
It is a prodigy for force of expression, which at first sight 

would alarm, did not so much sweetness and grateful | 
adoration appear in the yet dim eye. There is in the 

features of the corpse, as the spectator beholds it 








Its basis, as the title states, is a series of letters, 


reviving, something which reminds him of the moment 


But the book is one that will do good. It is the 
first tangible evidence we have received from the 
Continent of the re-action which is steadily setting 
in against the medievalism which has been so long 
pressing heavily on the artistic mind of Europe 
We like its clear outspoken plainness of utterance. 
Where we differ, we respect. The work is, @ 
short, a suggestive one—and it is translated into 
clear idiomatic English. 





The Book of the Thames, from its Rise to its Fall. 
By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. (Hall, Virtue, & 
Co.) 


| Tuts account of our noble river having run its 


course in the pages of the Art Journal is here 
reprinted in a goodly volume, gorgeous in greet 
and gold. It is not, however, a mere reprint. The 
authors say, in their preface, ‘‘We have availed 
ourselves of suggestions, from time to time Te 
ceived, enabling us to correct mistakes, generally 
to revise it, and to make such additions (neither 
few nor unimportant) as our own augment 

experience, and the advice of competent friends 
and correspondents, have naturally induced.’ In 
this revised shape ‘‘The Book of the Thames 
will be found to supply a faithful as well as an 
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— ef 
ble guide to whatever of interest occurs 


the entire course of the river, the dry topo- 
jeal and antiquarian details being relieved 
tle novelets, chiefly of peasant life, gracefully 
told by the lady, and reminiscences of angling 
ture and experience from the pen of her 
er. It is illustrated, too, with an almost 
aadless number of woodcuts, for the accuracy of 
the majority of which we can vouch. In short, it 
js a pleasant, well-written and very handsome 
bok on the pleasantest river an author could 
have to write about. 





On Saturday last the first stone of the National 
Gallery of Ireland was laid by his Excellency the 
[ord Lieutenant. The building will occupy 
nearly the site of the Dublin Exhibition on 
[einster Lawn. Its germ was the Dargan testi- 
monial. Five thousand pounds being offered by 
the committee of that fund, towards the formation 
ofa National Gallery, a parliamentary grant was 
in 1855-56, obtained of an additional 60004. 
and the necessary designs were prepared. But it 
was found that the cost had been under-estimated 





00 
=a by at least a-half, and the works could not be 
y men of roceeded with. However, the Government came 
Bi fi year to the rescue with an additional grant of 
“al; bt Me 5000/., and the building is now fairly begun. 
such a Neither the secretary in his statement, nor the 
YY Freeman's Jowrnal in its report, mentions the 
oma tay name of the architect of the new edifice—a some- 
that te [ what grave omission. But Dublin is a city of 
| potty, FF noble buildings, and we may fairly hope that one 
i erected on such a site, and for such a purpose, 
\aracter, will be worthy to rank with the noblest building | 
sum i ains 
thew the city contains. 
4 The Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
nt been Arts held its first Conversazione at the French 
she has % Gallery on Tuesday evening ; when it was stated 
py that the Society now numbers about 200 members, 
-oloeeal and that arrangements have been made for the 
is the [§ delivery of lectures on Art, Poetry, &c., by Messrs. 
) H. Ottley, Heraud, and other gentlemen; the 
Lonel holding of discussions on questions connected with 
cerons the fine arts; exhibitions of works of art, to 
mM Up, which the public are to be admitted free on 
on certain days; the formation of a testimonial | 
s fund, &e. The Society has also secured a local 
f the habitation as well as a name, its apartments being 
that, Bf at No. 58, Pall Mall. 
ersial 
w 4 _The first “‘ Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversa- 
a tine” of the present season was held at Willis’s 
f the Rooms on Thursday evening, and presented its 
sie ustial cheerful and animated appearance. The 
a, leading attractions on the walls were Maclise’s 
se great picture of ‘The Bohemian Gipsies,’ from 
” the which twenty years have taken little of its vigour 
| or brilliancy, and added something of tone ; 
dito Tumer’s ‘Burning of the Houses of Parliament,’ 
“< 80 gorgeous in colour, and so daring in its con- | 
the trasts, yet so wonderfully harmonised in the 
‘the _ ensemble ; and his ‘Chryses,’ a large and very 
ting noble water-colour drawing. Many other paint- 
ong ings in oil and water-colours were there by 
7” Tumer, Haghe, Holland, Miss Mutrie, and 
om others ; and a profusion of portfolios of sketches, 
in of which the favourites appeared to be those of 
ois tdson and Rowbotham. 

There was on Thursday, at the rooms in 
nll. Wellington Street, Strand, a private view of the 
& celebrated Collection of Antiquities formed by 

Mr. Hertz, and now the property of Mr. Mayer of 
tj 2 one prior to its sale by auction by Messrs. 
ere eby and Wilkinson. Some notion may be 
rer formed of the extent of the collection when we 
The state that the sale will comprise upwards of three 
led d lots, and extend over sixteen days— 
Pt commencing on Monday next, and ending on the 
lly following Thursday fortnight. It would of course 
er be idle to pretend to particularise even the more 
ad temarkable objects. But we were struck at the 
ds 
In gems—in many respects probably the finest 
” collection ever dispersed by public sale. The 
in Greek and Italian fictile vases are also very fine— 
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one large one (No. 189) would certainly, both for 
form and subject, make a valuable addition to our 
national collection ; to which also we should be 
glad to see added the large Cumean vases with 
the projecting figures (Nos. 2086-8). Among 
the bronzes are a few statuettes of singular 
beauty, as the Venus No. 150, Mars 147, &c. 
But besides Greek and Roman there are also 
Assyrian and Egyptian antiquities; some re- | 
markable examples of Chinese, Hindoo, Peruvian, | 
and Mexican art; and some Cinque Cents and 
later articles not unworthy to be ranked with 
similar articles of classic date—such, for example, 
as the extraordinary Cameo (No. 2229), ‘Thetis 
pleading before Jupiter on behalf of her son, 
Achilles,’ which for beauty as well as for size is 
probably one of the very finest of its period. It 
seems a pity that a collection formed with so 
much cost and labour should be dispersed so soon 
after its formation ; but no doubt the curators of 
our two national museums will do their best to 
secure the more precious of the articles for the 
public use, and thus convert the private loss into 
a public gain. 





Mr. Baxter has just published a new specimen 
of his process of printing in oil-colours, ‘ Winter,’ 
from a picture by W. E. Jones. It is of a larger 
size than the prints he usually ventures upon, and 
| exhibits an improved artistic feeling in the treat- 
ment. The scene isa portion of a lonely village 
on the skirt of a common, an old church standing 
on one side of the road, a cottage or two on the 
other. The ground is covered with snow, the sun 





has sunk heavily in the north-west, and a couple 
of peasant boys are dragging home the branch of 
jan old elm. <A homely village scene, such as one 
| might see any winter day along the heaths of 
| Surrey or Hants, painted in an unaffected manner, 
| and very fairly copied by the patent process. 
| There is something of coldness and thinness in 
| the tone, and flatness in the general effect, but 
| much of this may be due to the subject, and more 
| to the painter (the unlucky red and yellow of the 
| woman’s dress, for example), though something 
| seems undoubtedly due to the process itself, which 
| always leaves a certain crudeness and incomplete- 
ness of colour in even the most elaborate prints 
produced by it. The present is, however, the best 
landscape we have seen from Mr. Baxter's press, 
| and is a very pleasing, and will we have little 
doubt prove a very popular print. 
| 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
eos 
Sr. JAMEs’s THEATRE.—M. Remusat seems 
determined to make up in quantity for what his 
performances lack in quality. We are almost out 
of breath with recording the exploits of this very 
industrious manager and his troop of lyric come- 
dians. No sooner has one work assailed the ears 
| of the small Anglo-Gallic public that frequents 
the Opéra Comique than another is close at hand, 
rivalling its predecessor in inefficiency. To La Part 
du Diable succeeded Les Diamans de la Couronne ; | 
when, lo, and behold! in the lustre of those false | 
jewels.could be seen the shadow of the Domino 
Noir ; which latter no sooner became substantial, 
| than it vanished before the Caid—the Caid, in | 
| turn, being as speedily compelled to make way 
| for the Pré aux Cleres. 
| Hérold’s pretty opera, which, like its prede- 
| cessor, Zampa, has been maintained for more than 
a quarter of a century upon its rich mine of tune— 
lavishly and wastefully as that mine was worked 
by its prodigal possessor—came out on Saturday, 
and on the whole was well received. The 
melodies of the Pré aux Clercs must always 
please ; but the pleasure derived from them 
| can hardly fail to be tinged with regret that 
| their inventor, though he lived to the age of 
forty, and was composing all the best part of his 
| life, should have acquired so comparatively little 
| mastery over an art, without the perfect applica- 








pas view with the extraordinary richness of | tion of which a musician may yearn, but yearn in 


| vain, for the approving fiat of posterity. When 
| Hérold’s operas are forgotten, his melodies will in 
| all probability endure, no longer integral portions | 


of the works to which they originally belonged, 
but confounded with the national store, perhaps— 
who can say ?—the name of their author unremem- 
bered. 

Of the performance of the Pré aux Cleres 
at St. James’s Theatre, the less said the better. 
All the concerted musie (even the overture— 
strange to say!) suffered from want of pre- 
cision —from coarse or pointless execution. 
The dramatis persone, with one exception, were 
indifferently, in some instances badly represented. 
The two gentlemen to whom were respectively 
allotted the parts of Mergy and Comminge— 
MM. Berger and Emon—were voiceless and 
histrionically incompetent ; while M. Mortreuil, 
voiceless as they, was about as humorous in 
Cantarelli as in the other comic parts he has 
attempted. When the orchestra ‘* played a 
in a trio, not a note from any one of these gentle- 
men could be distinguished. It was like panto- 
mime ; and yet all three were evidently singing 
their loudest and their worst. Mdlle. Celine 
Mathieu (Nicette) would be acceptable if she thought 
more of singing in tune than of captivating the 
audience by her glances, M. Bryon d’Orgeval 
(before whose slipshod style and wholly uneulti- 
vated voice a contemporary is prostrate in adora- 
tion) was Girot ; and Mdme. Helene Morel ‘‘ made 
up” for Marguerite de Navarre. The Queen 
was worthy of the innkeeper, and vice versd. 
Through all this mediocrity the light of Mdme. 
Fauré-Britre’s talent shone, sparkled — blazed, 
indeed—like the sphere of Arcturus through the 
palid nucleus of Donati’s comet. You could 
detect no spots init. Let us, therefore, cease to 


criticise or censure Mdme. Fauré until she is 
associated with a brighter galaxy of stars. It is 


fruitless testing her by the dullness of her fellows, 
who, for the most part, only act as foils. How 
could such an Jsabelle be otherwise than accept- 
able under the circumstances ? 

On Monday the performances were stated to 
be for the benefit of Mdme. Fauré, and the 
house was better attended than usual. After 
the opera there was a concert, in which a 
Belgian gentleman—a tenor (M. Depret)—not 
without talent, but excessively monotonous, tried 
the patience of the audience in three airs which, 
as he delivered them—although one was from 


Auber, another from Mozart—seemed inter- 
minable. M. Bryon d’Orgeval, too, afforded con- 


siderable amusement by his laborious exertions 
and strange facial contortions in the catalogue- 
song of Leporello. All was redeemed, however, 
by the surprising and occasionally graceful vocal 
achievements of Mdme. Fauré, in some variations 
on the Carnaval de Venise, which further satisfied 
us that the means in possession of this lady are 
exceptional, and that ie ought to be what she 
certainly is not at presenta thoroughly accom- 
plished vocalist. This display, in many respects 
quite extraordinary, elicited a genuine ‘‘ ovation.” 

Adolphe Adam’s charming little opera of Le 
Chalet was to be produced last night as an after- 
viece. The next novelty of importance is to be 
Yonizetti’s Fille du Régiment, which was com- 
posed for and originally produced at the Paris 
Opéra Comique. 





Mr. Henry Lesuire’s Cuorr.—At the third 
concert almost everything seemed to go wrong. 
The culminating point of ‘‘ nervousness” was 
reached when a new part-song for male voices, by 
Mr. Frank Mori, ‘‘The bud is on the bough,” 
had to be dealt with. And yet there was nothing 
very difficult to surmount. The break-down 
occurred in a passage of modulation on the words, 
‘‘Wall'd up within the city’s gloom,” which, 
though including one or two progressions a little 
out of the ordinary way, ought hardly to have 
puzzled achoir, by some enthusiasts comparedjto the 
Miinnergesangverein of Cologne. If Mr. Leslie 
and his singers are to be put out by the first 
modulation that occurs in a new part-song, they 
had better cede their laurels to the Vocal Asso- 
ciation, or the Polyhymnian Choir. The second 
trial was no better than the first ; but the con- 
ductor thought it prudent not to stop the per. 
formance a second time. The audience sat silent 
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and perplexed. At this concert was also introduced 
one of the two ‘‘prizes” of ten guineas, ‘‘offered by 
the Choir” in 1858, the judges being anonymous. 
That to anonymous adjudication no value whatever 
should be attached, was demonstrated by the 
Bacchanalian of Mr. C. E. Stephens, about as 
commonplace an effusion as could well be ima- 
gined. It was encored, however, as a matter of 
course. The other ‘‘prize” of ten guineas, voted to 
a Mr. Meaton, remains to be heard. A third 
novelty was a motet for soprano and contralto 
(soli), with chorus and accompaniment of harp and 
organ—‘‘ I will extol thee, O God !”—the compo- 
sition of Mr. Leslie himself. This was tolerably 
well executed, Misses Annie Cox and Leffler 
taking the principal voice parts, but did not 
appear to contain anything very new or ver 

ingenious. 
writes too much, or too readily. In either case 
he is entitled to a ‘warning. Yet a fourth new 
introduction, and we have not done—Mr. G. B. 
Allen’s part song, ‘Far from din of cities.” 
What could have induced Mr. Leslie to admit 
such a piece of trivial insipidity as this? 
Mr. Macfarren, Mr. Loder, or Mr. John Barnett 
would have served him up something better, 
indifferent to a ‘‘ prize” of ten guineas. To finish 
our catalogue of novelties, there was a trilogy of 
sacred part songs, by Herr Otto Goldschmidt— 
**Christmas,” ‘‘The Passion,” and ‘‘ Easter—” all 
clever, though all somewhat dry and laboured. 
‘The Passion,” founded on a _ Lutheran 
chorale, and harmonised very skillfully, is 
perhaps the best of the three. The most in- 
teresting feature of the whole concert was 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Ave Maria!” for tenor solo, 
with double choir and organ accompaniment— 
a most exquisite composition, which, al- 
though the tenor part was not well sung, nor 
the organ accompaniment very well played, 
afforded the utmost satisfaction. Surely Mr. 
Leslie might have made a better choice for his 
two pianists (Misses Cazaly and Hemming) than 
such threadbare trifling as the concertante duet 
on themes from LZ’ Etoile du Nord. Mozart (not to 
name other composers) has written for two piano- 
fortes—and has written music. 





Musica Nores oF THE WEEK.—The Paris 
Correspondent of The Musical World is in raptures 
at once more hearing Madame Alboni in the music 
of Arsace ; and indeed, according to all the accounts 
which have reached us, it is neither the Assyrian 
Queen of Madame Penco, nor the Assur of Sig. 
Badiali, but the magnificent vocalisation of Alboni 
—‘‘first of the first among the lady-singers of 
Europe” (Madame Jenny Goldschmidt Lind not 
excepted)—which has stamped the revival of 
Semiramide at the Italiens with a more than 
ordinary degree of interest. Rossini’s music seems 
to be in the ascendant. Matilda di Shabran, 
another of his neglected works, has been revived, 
with Madame Penco, Madame Nantier Didiée 
and Sig. Zucchini in the principal puarts. 
Meanwhile two ‘‘ outsiders”—Madame Cambardi, 
and Sig. Galvani—appear to have achieved a 
tolerable fiasco in Verdi’s Ernani. Sig. Galvani 
will be remembered as an incompetent light tenor, 
who failed to satisfy the patrons of the Royal 
Italian Opera, as Nemorino in L’ Elisire @ Amore, 
some eight or ten years since. Lastly (to have 
done with Italian music abroad) a Mdlle. Sarolta 
has made her début as Leonora in the Trovatore. 
The Révue et Gazette Musicale informs us that 
this lady is a Hungarian, very young, hardly out 
of her pupilage in short; and that the public, 
taking her youth and inexperience into considera- 
tion, received her with marked indulgence. Madlle. 
Sarolta is engaged by Mr. E. T. Smith for the 
Drury Lane Italian season. Are we again to have 
three Italian Operas ? 

While discussing foreign news we may remind 
a contemporary, who expresses some astonishment 
that M. Auber should be arranging one of the 
worpareict sonatas of Beethoven for orchestra, of a 
act which he Pa to ignore, viz., that this is 
not the great French composer’s first essay of the 
kind—Handel’s variations on the ‘‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith” having been submitted to a similar 


y 
It is to be feared that Mr. Leslie | 


| ordeal. So long as such jeux @esprit are not per- 
vetuated, we can see no great harm in them. 
epend upon it, such a master of instrumentation 
as M. Auber won’t hurt the sonata. The same 
contemporary, by the way, has praised M. Ber- 
lioz’ orchestral version of Weber's Invitation a la 
Valse. Where is the difference? Letters from 
Paris announce the near advent of M. Gounod’s 
Faust, the postponement till March of M. Meyer- 
beer’s Dinorah (Qy. will March be April—April 
May—May June—June the Spring of 1860 ?), 
and the brilliant success obtained by M. Sainton, 
in Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, both at the 
concert of the Société des Jeunes Artistes, and at 
his own benefit-concert in the Salle-Herz. M. 
Sainton has returned to England—not before he 
was wanted. 
| At the last Monday Popular Concert in St. 
| James’s Hall, Mdme. Catherine Hayes and Mdme. 
, Anna Schulze-Bishop-Rivitre both sang. Never- 
theless, there being no Sims Reeves and no 
Arabella Goddard, the audience was less numerous 
| than enthusiastic. A young pianist, Miss Elliott, 
essayed Weber's “‘Jnvitation & la Valse,” 
| beginning very well and ending very indifferently. 
| She has come out too soon. M. Wieniawski is 
| engaged for the next concert. We also read the 
welcome announcement, that the programme on 
the 14th is to be made out entirely from Men- 
delssohn’s chamber music. The experiment is 
new and bold; that it may succeed must be the 
wish of all who desire to foster the public taste for 
healthy music. 


The fiftieth anniversary of Mendelssohn's birth- 
day (Thursday, Feb. 3) was commemorated in 
the afternoon by Mr. Hullah, who gave a concert 
of orchestral music at St. Martin’s Hall, and in 
the evening by the members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, whose announcement of the 
immortal Llijah brought an immeuse audience to 
Exeter Hall. We may at once state that Elijah 
was well executed on the whole, but not so well 
as we had a right to expect from the Society’s 
forty-fifth performance.* The tempi of the over- 
ture, and more than one of the choruses, 
were so absurdly fast, as to lead timorous 
say to apprehend that Mr. Costa must 

e losing his control over the orchestra, or, 
at least, that self-possession which from the 
outset helped him to become one of the first, 
though certainly not the first, of ‘‘ classical” 
conductors. Among the principal singers (who all 
did their best), were Mdme. Rudersdortf, Misses 
Dolby and Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor 
Belletti. A gigantic bust of Mendelssohn stood 
on a pedestal in front of the orchestra, to be 
contemplated by the audience while the perform- 
ance went on—so that the personality of Mr. 
Costa was hidden from view all the evening. 
Of Mr. Hullah’s commemoration-concert it is 
enough to say that his orchestra was admir- 
able, and the performance for the most part 
excellent. The programme included the over- 
tures to A Midsummer Nights Dream and 
Ruy Blas, the second pianoforte concerto— 
pianist, Herr Pauer—and the Symphony in A 
minor, the so-called ‘‘ Scotch,” and veritable 
““No. 4.” + The concerto in D Minor is not by 
any means suited to Herr Pauer. This strenuous 
— of harmonious ivories can be ponderous 
ut not playful ; and as the last movement of the 
concerto—'‘‘ presto scherzando”—in the midst of 
its mechanical difficulties, is always the very 
essence of playfulness, Herr Pauer was com- 
pletely ‘‘ desorienté”—a stranded whale ; or, as a 
contemporary on a recent occasion more appo- 
sitely expressed it, ‘‘like Bottom among the 
fairies.” Nor did Herr Pauer exhibit his accus- 
tomed manual dexterity, making sad havoc with 
the interminable groups of arpeggios with which 





* Elijah was first produced at the Birmingham Festival 
in 1846, and first performed in Exeter Hall during the 
iollowing spring (1847), Mendelssohn himself conducting 
on both occasions. 

+ Why concert-givers, at home and abroad, persist in 
calling the “A Major’? symphony—composed for the 
Philharmonic Society many years before the *‘ A Minor” 
saw the light—“ No. 4,” we are at a loss to guess. Men- 
delssohn wrote only four symphonies; and the “A 
Minor’’ was the last. 





susie Re. 
the ‘‘cantilena” of this self-same ey Risite 
| movement is throughout accompanied. Ip, 
| the music of Mendelssohn is altogether too del; 
| cate for the iron grasp of our wide-handed Teuton, 

As reports have been circulated (and 
rinted) about the transfer of the lesseeshj 
| Her Majesty’s Theatre to the indefatigable 
_E. T. Smith, it is as well to state that nothing g 
| the kind has taken place; and that, owing t 
| reasons which we may discuss hereafter, qj 
negotiations between Lord Ward and the 
| Lane manager have come to an end. Meanwhile 
‘it is stated that Mr. Smith has engaged Mall, 
| Tietjens. 
|  Beethoven’s Choral Symphony (No. 9), seems ty 
attract more and more attention every year. [ti 
already announced for performance by Mr. Hullah, 
at St. Martin’s Hall, and by Dr. Wylde (at th 
New Philharmonic Concerts). 

Letters from Manchester confirm the reports of 
the local papers, that Miss Arabella Goddant; 
first appearance at the Gentlemen’s Concerts was, 
perfect triumph. She played Hummel’s Rond 
Russe, which had never been heard in Manchester 
before ; and in the second part a brilliant fontasiy 
by Thalberg, which was unanimously encored, 





NEW NOVELS. 

Ogcola. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
Blackett.) 

Carrain Rem is a sort of Walter Scott of thy 
West. He contrives to mingle history with 
fiction with such a power of blending, that itis 
almost impossible for his reader to know wher 
the one ends and the other begins. Without pw 
fessedly writing an historical novel, he has % 
sown the events of history in this book along with 
the stirring adventures of imaginary person 
that the two have grown up together under the 
fostering influence of his pen into a very pretty 
crop of variegated flowers, in which the original 
seed of each is scarcely to be distinguished. 8 
neatly is all this dovetailing managed that we 
remain at last in a state of puzzle as to the reality 
of the Captain’s hero, Ogeola. The son of am 
English father by a half-caste mother, Edwani 
Powell, the young hero of the tale, clings to the 
birthright bestowed upon him by his matemal 
parent, and follows her fortunes, as is the custom 
of the Red Indian tribes. When he appears a 
Ogeola, the Indian Chief, and bears a 
part in the historical events upon which the 
story is based, we are so led onwards by the 
seeming truth of his prominent position and the 
life-like reality of his appearance on the stage cf 
history, that, although a little bewildered as to his 
identity, we are inclined to accept him as some 
thing more than a fictitious personage. We have 
hunted, however, among the records of Judi 
warfare with the invading forces of the Unitel 
States, and find no mention either of Edwanl 
Powell, or of Ogeola, the Red Chief, as a person 
age of historical name; and we fear, therefor, 
that we must class the striking young hero among 
the other creations of the author's brain, thereby, 
however, giving him the merit of having 
our doubts by his power of stereoscoping a phat: 
tom into an embodiment bearing all the appear 
ance of real flesh and blood. 5 
The scene of Captain Mayne Reid’s book is laid 
in Florida; and, although it commences with 
some scenes of striking adventure and “palpi 
tating interest” at a somewhat earlier period, It 
is upon the war of the Indian possessors of the soil 
with its wily invadersfrom the north, that the malx 
portion of the story is made to bear. When com 
pelled to depart, for a few pages, from his i 
genious dovetailing process to give the reader * 
clearer insight into the historical and_ politics 
position of the “‘men and things” with which he 
deals, and prove his assertion, that his ‘ writing 
is in truth a history,” the author gives a cles 
and succinct account of the history of Florida, 
from the cession of the territory by Spain in 182 
to the outbreak with the Indians in 1832. 
traces the gradual conflict with the ‘ pale-f 
usurpers,” who were ‘‘moving down from 
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north ;” the sad story of covenant ‘ 
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and solemnly sworn to,” which guaranteed 
‘cht of the Seminole tribes to her soil, but 
“‘ shamefully broken,” upon the principle that 
“covenants between the strong and weak are 
snug of convenience, to be broken whenever the 
former Wills it ;” and the formal declaration of 
the ‘Great Father” of the United States, that 
the Seminoles must be dispossessed and remove 
to other lands. |‘ You will not go willingly? Be 
itso, Weare strong ; you are weak ; we shall force 
you,” was ‘the spirit of the reply which Jackson 
made to the Seminoles,” when they resisted the 
roposition, and refused to leave the land of their 
fi and their love. 1 und 
dispossess dtr gen would justify 
intervention (the old-new story in many other lands 
nearer home !) were to be invented. And ruse 
was to be employed to get rid of the obstructive 
covenant. The plan of the ‘‘ crafty commissioner” 
inted to the task was as follows: ‘‘Call the 
head men together, cajole them out of it. The 
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chiefs are human, they are poor, some of them are 
drunkards. Bribes will go far, firewater still 
farther. Make a new treaty, with a double con- 
struction. The ignorant savages will not under- 
stand it. Obtain their signatures :—the thing is 
done!” From this point, to which the author 
brings his brief historical record, he again plunges 
into his interesting fiction: and the historical 

rtion of the story is thenceforth mainly oceupied 
with the wily treacheries and lying breaches of 
faith on the part of the American commissioners, 
the defection of the traitor chiefs, the passive 
resistance of the great chief Omalta, the active and 
spirited resistance of the young hero Oceola (as far 
as his intervention, in the character of the type of 
the resisting Indian, may be called historical), and 
the outbreak of the war. 

Adroitly interwoven with all the incidents of 
the councils, the treaty ‘‘ palavers,” the final 
resistance of the Indians, and the desultory 

les in battle, are fictitious adventures 

‘old—love adventures—adventures of rivalry 
and .duel—adventures in forest and in fort— 
adventures of peril and despair—adventures of 
hairbreadth escapes from fire, poison, and sword— 
from the assassin’s rifle, and the treacherous 
Indian's scalping knife. And, although a few 
chapters of the opening of the third volume, 
detailing further historical facts connected with 
the war, such as the murder of several officers 
near Fort King during a banquet on Christmas 
day, the annihilation of Major: Dade’s boastful 
expedition, well known as ‘‘ Dade’s Massacre,” the 
battle of Onithlacochee, and other events, read 
again somewhat more like a chronicle than 
incident dexterously dovetailed into a work of 
fiction, yet they are brief, well written, and full 
of soul-stirring interest. Nor does the author 
enter into any elaborate detail of all the ‘‘ failures 
and mishaps,” by which no less than seven 
American generals ‘‘ were successively beaten at 
the game of Indian warfare by the Seminoles and 
their wily chieftains,” and by which Florida was 
destined to prove to them ‘a land of melancholy 
remembrances.” 

It is very evident throughout his story that the 
sympathies of the author are entirely on the 
Indian side of the question. His tale appears 
tertainly under the autobiographical form of a 
record of the adventures of a certain young officer, 
George Randolph by name, who, were it not for 
the more striking figure of Oceola, might be 
legitimately looked upon as the hero of his own 
tale. But we do not suppose that Captain Mayne 
Reid will decline the responsibility of the senti- 
ments which he has put into the mouth of his 
fictitious autobiographer. When an author enlists 
all the sympathies of his readers for one class of 
personages in a work of fiction we may fairly pre- 
suppose that his own heart has been at work to 
communicate, by the magnetism of authorship, 


with the hearts of those for whom he writes. 


We conclude, then, that he will gladly indorse 
such sentiments as those we find, p. 224, 
Vol. I. ‘‘ Nations are like individuals,” moralises 
the imaginary Mr. George Randolph. ‘To please 
them you must be as wicked as they, feel the same 


Pretexts were to be found to | 


affect like loves and hates; in short, yield u | 
independence of thought, and ery ‘crucify’ with | 
the majority. This is the world’s man, the patriot | 
of the time. He who draws his deductions from | 
the fountain of truth, and would try to stem the | 
senseless current of a people’s pre-judgment, will 
never be popular during: his life. Posthumously 
he may, but.not on this side the grave.” 

We have said that this is a novel of adventure. 
In the multiplicity of its adventures, by which 
the highest possible excitement is created, it may | 
be said, indeed, to need a little repose. We are | 
| hurried from one scene of breathless interest to 
another with a rapidity that sometimes makes us 
gasp. But, unlike the mere general tale of 
adventure, it has a plot, a well-constructed plot, 
a plot full of all the mysteries necessary to keep 
the reader gently on the rack of doubt or suspense, 
a plot which only reaches its final dénowement just 
at the proper time, and in a manner to satisfy the 
reader who does require or desire unmitigated 
happiness for all his heroes and heroines. - We are | 
of those old-fashioned novel readers, who, far from | 





of interest is frustrated or destroyed by uncalled- 
for communications from an ill-advised friend who 
has read the book before us. We will refrain, 
therefore, from a spirit of sympathy in such 
matters, from entering into any details of the plot 
of ‘‘Oceola.” Suffice it to say, that the interest 
is maintained to the last. Without in any way 
following upon the track of the ‘‘ Swiss Robinson 
Crusoe,” Captain Mayne Reid has very ingeniously 
contrived to turn description of southern scenery, 
and a complete kaleidoscope of local colouring, to 
the direct purposes of his tale. Even the beasts of 
the field ard monsters of the deep are cleverly 
introduced to bear their own interesting parts in 
the adventures of the autoliographer, and the 
fortunes of the personages with whom he is 
concerned. 

One other word. In speaking of Captain Mayne 
Reid as a Sir Walter Scott of the West, we did 
not mean to. recommend his being so close a 
copyist in some respects. His mad Indian Queen, 
Haj Ewa, who forms one of the most striking of 
the personages employed in the development of 
the tale, is little more than a transcript of Madge 
Wildfire in an Indian costume, with snatches of 
Indian songs instead of Scotch, while his ‘‘pale- 
faced” heroine (for there is the usual distribution 
of one dark and one fair heroine in the story) is 
but another Di Vernon, whose dashy manner is 
apt to degenerate into the ‘‘slangy” in her style 
of conversation, and who is American enough to 
think a little trickery, amounting*almost to de- 
liberate falsehood, in effecting a good purpose, all 
fair in love as well as war. A little more direct 
honesty of purpose in the means by which he 
makes his escape might also have been contrived 
to the greater advantage of our respect for the 
sympathetic hero, Ogeola. But perhaps the ad- 
vantages of ‘‘ doing” your neighbour (we do not 
mean as you would be done by), are traits of local 
colouring necessary to strict truth of character on 
American ground. However, we are not inclined 
to ecavil much at such little defects in a work of 
fiction, to which the epithet ‘‘ novel” canin many 
respects be so appropriately applied, and which 
combines so much intense interest with so much 
incidental and unobtrusive historical information. 





Struggles in Falling. By Henry John Lester. 
(Bentley.) 
SUPERSTITION (or whatever else you like to call 
it) will always continue to supply some of the 
most attractive elements of fiction to the novel- 
writer ; but of late years it has assumed very 
different forms, and has found itself compelled, 
like its betters, to fall in with the march of pro- 
gress and the spirit of the times. We very 
seldom now have a ghost of the good old Monk 
Lewis school, and the devil is as much out of 
fashion, in a romantic point of view, as knee- 
breeches, buckles, and powder. Yet the litera- 





ture of fiction of the present day is not without 





of the virtuous ; only now we go to animal mag- 
netism and the Od force, to clairvoyance, and to 
scofling preachers of materialism, for our seem- 
ingly supernatural effects and our diabolical agents. 
And the change is by no means injudicious. The 
old ground was worn out, at least for the present ; 
and the new ground has many features of attrac- 
tion besides its novelty. The powers assumed by 
mesmerism, whether real or false—the Fate-like 
coercion of one human being by another—the 
mystery of the magnetic trances, and the obscure 
revelations of distant objects and future events 
made by the somnambulist—are full of the raw 
material of romance. The guesses of modern 
science have thus added to the stores of the 
novelist ; and the spectre of the bloody sheet 
must recognise a powerful rival in the modern 
clairvoyante. 

Mr. Lester has made striking use of this ele- 
ment in the story lying before us. The wicked 
agent in his tale is a man named Douglass, who 
mingles Scotch and Spanish blood in his veins, 
and is a wonderful hand at animal magnetism, 


skipping at once to the last pages, feel indignant | besides having credit for the possession of an “evil 
when the pleasure of a surprise or the continuity | eye,” which, previous to the commencement of the 


narrative, has already wrought the death of one 
man by its resistless and malignant influence. 
This unamiable individual is a thorough materialist 
in principle, believing in nothing but in intellectual 
se and blind destiny, totally devoid of any 
uman emotions of compassion or love, pursuing 
his purposes with a calm, pitiless strength of will, 
like an embodied Fate, yet capable of inspiring a 
certain passive fascination, and even regard, in those 
whom he has resolved to lure to their destruction. 
He is the shadow walking by the side of Charles 
Vescy, a gentleman of a sceptical turn of mind, 
yet not without a dreamy and mystical faith of his 
own. In this character the author desires us to 
see one of those men in whom the principles of 
good and evil are neatly balanced until, after a 
long and awful struggle, one or the other pre- 
dominates. Circumstances, and the influence of 
Douglass, give the victory, in the case of Vescy, 
to the bad part of his nature. He has, in- 
advertently, while acting charades in Scotland, 
fallen into a legal marriage with a forbidding and 
not very juvenile spinster ; and, though he never 
recognises her as his wife, he is tied from contract- 
ing any other marriage until the death of the 
Scotch lady, as much after his return from England 
as while he remained in the north. But it is not 
long before he falls passionately in love with 
Agnes Delmar, who is equally attached to him. 
He resolves on stifling his passion; but it bursts 
forth at length, and he is obliged to explain the 
terrible clog which prevents his fulfilling the 
dictates of his heart. So Charles Vescy and 
Agnes Delmar agree to love one another “ Pla- 
tonically,” and the gentleman promises that, 
should Agnes ever wish to marry another, he will 
resign her without a murmur. By-and-by a 
suitor appears, and is accepted, the lady still 
adoring her first love ; and Vescy gives way after 





some struggling. But, when he finds that this 
rival is shortly dismissed for another, whose offer 
seems more eligible, and when he sees that Agnes, 
though tenderly affectionate for a time, has a 
fickle nature, or at best a weak one, his love is 
changed to bitterness, and, stimulated by the 
Satanic suggestions of Douglass, he establishes a 
terrible influence over the girl—an influence which 
he partly exercises to torture her with shame and 
remorse. Nevertheless, the old love lingers yet, 
and, a few nights before the contemplated marriage 
with the second accepted suitor, Vescy and Agnes 
elope for the continent, where they live as man and 
wife, until the poor girl dies in giving birth to her 
first child. Only just before this closing scene 
Vescy learns that the recent death of his so- 
called wife in Scotland has left him once more a 
free man. 

The plot here traced out is new and ingenious, 
and is in itself calculated to excite the reader's 
attention ; yet ‘‘ Struggles in Falling” is not so 
much a novel as a psychological study. Its main 
power consists in the remarkable subtlety and 
cruel analytical perception with which the com- 





sentiment, or speak it—which will serve as well— | its mysterious intimations and its Satanic tempters | plications of human character are dissected, and 
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the mysteries of passion are laid bare. In this 
small volume there is more knowledge of the 
muffled throbbings of the heart, of the inner 
entanglement of motives underlying the specious 
external shows of social intercourse, than in whole 
cartloads of the ordinary stock of circulating 
libraries. Mr. Lester looks with painful intent- 
ness, as a sleep-walker rem do, past the visible 
shapes of things around him, into some central 
region of morbid, ‘yet acute, speculation. The 
result, of course, is power; but the power is un- 
healthy and repellant. This torturing of nature 
into revealing the most hidden secrets of her 
emotions—this remorseless chasing of thought 
and passion to their ultimate springs and first 
suggestions—is a doubtful use of intellectual in- 
sight at the best, and is of very questionable 
tendency when, as in this book, the object is to 
find a bad motive at the bottom of most human 
actions. Mr. Lester seems, as a rule, to regard 
the nature of his fellow-creatures as a thing of 
innate wickedness, gradually ripening into con- 
summate villany. The only good person of any 
importance in his tale is the feeble character of 
Gerard O’More ; and he is speedily removed, as 
too virtuous for earth. Mr. Lester pins some 
living agony of love or grief to his dissecting 


board, and cuts it to pieces, writhing, before our 


eyes. He tracks a passion from its first concep- 
tion to its final change, or death, with a keen, 
unwavering watchfulness over its minutest mani- 
festations, and with very little belief in its con- 
taining anything but cleverly-disguised selfish- 
ness. Yet the morality of the story, notwith- 
standing alJl its strangeness of development, is 
conventional and poor. The lesson really con- 
veyed is aye the Scotch marriage law. 

The early portions of the tale are inferior to 
the middle and latter parts. The style (at all 
times fantastic and Germanesque) is at first some- 
what feeble, feminine, and transmitted, and the 
conduct of the story fragmentary and abrupt ; but 
the hand of the writer becomes strong and 
masculine as he proceeds, and picturesqueness of 
description alternates with burning satire and 
elaborate development of character. And, side by 
side with the dialogue of the action, there often 
runs a strange cynical, mocking commentary of 
the author's own. Thescene at the clairvoyante’s 
is a striking instance of what may be done with 
“the night side” of every-day life ; indeed, the 
whole volume is pervaded with a singular and 
not very pleasant mingling of the wild and the 
familiar. But we must warn the writer against 
his habit of constantly and unnecessarily resorting 
to French phrases, which is the more disagreeable 
when coupled with an occasional disregard of 
English grammar. Mr. Lester has produced a 
work of mark, but we hope to meet him next time 
on less equivocal grounds. 





The Verneys; or, Chaos Dispelled. 
Genius and Religion. 
Smith. 


A Tale of 
By Miss Caroline Mary 
(Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 


RELIGious novels have appeared in such numbers | 


of late, that if we have many more of them, we shall 
begin to think that they will have to be regarded 
as one of the literary characteristics of the age. 


Here is another to be added to the list, for though | 


the title states that this is ‘‘a tale of genius and 
religion,” it is much more a tale of religion than 
of genius, and indeed in the preface the authoress 
states her purpose to be ‘‘to build a super- 
structure of three component parts, first, the 
natural talent and ability which are an inheritance 
from the birth ; secondly, the fair morality which 
of itself enhances the earlier gift of God ; thirdly, 
the religious element which perfects those anterior 
elements in the character of Gabriel Verney.” 
Gabriel Verney was a boy born of poor parents, 
who resided in France in the village of Chamound, 
in the department of the Loire, and along with the 
rest of his family he was employed in lace making. 
He was a singular boy having no affection for, or 
x meer with, his parents, and never mixing in 
B y with the other children of the neighbourhood. 

ut he had an intense desire to learn ; and when he 
was fourteen years of age, he easily prevailed 





upon a monk belonging to a neighbouring 
monastery to teach him to read, though the only 
time he could spare for the purpose was from half- 
past two to half-past five in the morning. He had 
scarcely learned to read, however, when the monk 
died suddenly, and having thus lost the only 
being that he loved, Gabriel runs away without 
knowing whither he is going. He arrived at 
Lyons, and while standing in the streets of 
that city, destitute, and not knowing which 
way to turn or what to do, he is knocked down 
and run over by a carriage. He is conveyed to 
the hospital of St. Denis, where he remains three 
months; and he is there visited by the Duc de 
Montreuil, whose carriage it was which had run 
over him. The Duc takes to the boy, and sends 
him to an academy, but fate a second time de- 
prives Gabriel of his friend, who is killed by 
| an accident. He runs away again, this time 
to Paris, where he obtains employment in the 
establishment of a picture dealer ; and after the 
lapse of some years, during which time he 
sedulously pursues his studies, he removes to 
London, where he continues in the same business ; 
and eventually he marries the daughter of his 
employer, with whom he obtains a fortune of 
50,0002. It is this portion of the tale, which 
relates to the ability and success of Gabriel Verney, 
that, we presume, has induced the authoress 
to describe it as a tale of genius. But its other 
title is the more strictly correct. The religious 
element, indeed, runs through the whole of the 
book. Looking at this work, not in a religious but 
ina literary point of view, we are bound to say that 
it deserves some commendation. The character 
of Gabriel Verney is well conceived and con- 
sistently maintained throughout the whole work. 
Some of the subsidiary characters, too, and 
especially that of Hector Carew, Florence’s lover, 
who is the Senior Wrangler of his year and becomes 
a bishop, are likewise ably depicted. The story, 
moreover, is well constructed. 





The Woman Hater; or, True and Feigned. A 
Dramatic Tale. By Captain A. F. Clarence. 
(James Blackwood.) 

CarTaIN CLARENCE addresses the reader as— 

‘*You, Sir, who travel first-class, and have just 

tipped the railway porter, whu is strictly forbidden 

| to receive money ;” he speaks of the heroine of 
| his story as robed in ‘‘a morning costume in the 
| height of the prevailing fashion (which in all dis- 
tinctive features—we refer to the voluminous folds 
| of the dress—differed but little from the present) ;” 
| and he describes a man of ‘‘ gentlemanly exte- 
| rior,” as possessed of whiskers of the ‘‘ required 
cattish length.” From these symptoms we con- 
clude that the manners of the present age, modern 
dress, style of conversation, and social observ- 
ances, are the subject of illustration. How, then, 
| are we to account for the incident of the hero 
| starting off in company with a fire-eating Irish 
| captain of the old school, early one morning, to 
| fight a duel on Hampstead Heath? Surely this 
anachronism is a little too startling. But, going 
somewhat deeper, we meet with occurrences even 
more incongruous. The hero of the story, 
| Edward Mordaunt, is introduced to us as a man 
of fine faculties and generous impulses, who is 
capable of the unusual and Quixotic self-sacrifice 
of giving up a part of his income—secretly— 
in order to maintain, in increased comfort and 
luxury, a young lady, with whom he 
passionately in love, and her wordly-minded 
mamma. He continues this extraordinary, and 
it must be added, very difficult act of devotedness 
| —considering how liable the scheme is to be 
detected—merely to see this tnnamorata enjoy, 
| what she could not have done, the pleasures of 
| the gay metropolis. The effect of this indulgence 
is to make her, under the apt teaching of her 
mother, a heartless flirt. She cuts Mr. Mordaunt, 
when the bank breaks, in a cool neat speech of 
| some page and a-half; and what becomes of the 
| maintenance we do not afterwards learn. But to 
| the reader’s surprise, Mordaunt, who was naturally 








| happier, would congratulate himself on being free 
1 


from so worthless a creature—on the contrary flies 








Dan cies aca 
into a paroxysm of rage and frenzy, and : 
suddenly off in the middle of a bitter harangne 
staggers and falls headlong in a fit “ bearing yj 
him to the floor,” another young lady, Who 
happens to be standing by. Now that this at all 
resembles the course of human nature, we 
leave to doubt. Men of sense and feeling ma be 
blinded by passion or artifice, but when their 
are opened, they don’t break into spasmodies such 
as are never seen off the boards of the Surrey orth 
Adelphi. But worse than this, Mordaunt, th 
described as a man of quick perceptions and }j 
moral sensitiveness, fails to see that there isa 
worthy young lady devotedly attached to him, dlogg 
by his side, to be had for the asking ; but in despa 
abandons himself to every kind of Proftigacy, 
finally ruining himself and the girl whose hay” 
ness is bound up in his fortunes. In trae} ie 
impossibilities of this narrative, we have asked 
ourselves : can the writer be describing life ag hp 
has witnessed it, or is he projecting a prignjg 
chain of events for some valuable or beneficia] 
purpose? It is difficult to say. If the novel he 
meant to point a moral, we cannot say that we 
have found it in this career of the pringj 
character ; nor even in all cases where the write 
himself addresses the reader propria persond, 
He tells us at p. 216, that ‘‘to a mind constituted 
like Mordaunt’s there is no crime so fearful in its 
influence as the infidelity of woman ; not infidelity 
according to the vulgar acceptation—infringement 
of the marriage vow—but infidelity to a lover, an 
infraction of the most solemn of all engagements” 
&c. This reads rather like an inversion. of ordi 
rules of morality. On parting with the reader, 
the author says he hopes he may venture again to 
take him by the button. We sincerely trust he 
may; but in the meantime we also venture to 
recommend to Captain Clarence that he should 
present to us servant girls and old maids, no less 
than young ladies and gentlemen, rather more 
according to nature and truth than he has already 
done. Otherwise, if his books be read at all, it 
must be by classes of persons whose tastes and 
judgment in literature are not worth consulting, 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Half Hours with the Microscope. Tlustrated 
from Nature by Tuffen West. (R. Hardwicke.) 
This is a popular guide to the use of the micn- 
scope. ight plates, comprising 240 objects, 
supply the student, juvenile, or otherwise, with 
ample materials for examination ; but there are 
besides numerous practical directions in that 
behalf. We commend the work, for the author 
has succeeded in making it what he intended, 
‘*a means of instruction and amusement.” 

Memorials of Christian Martyrs in the Tadian 
Rebellion. By the Rev. W. Owen. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) The title and the execution of 
this work are alike over-strained. Mr. Owen in 
the fervour of his,zeal, has misapprehended the 
character of the Indian Rebellion. It was nota 
religious persecution ; it was a political rising, 
Some of the converted natives endured troubles at 
the hands of their countrymen, and numerous 
missionaries encountered perils and even death. 
Yet in neither case was it on account of the faith 
that was in them; but in the one, because they 
were faithful to British rule, and in the other 
because they were Feringhees. ‘‘ Martyrs and 


a confessors ” they certainly were not in the common 


acceptation. At all events, Mr. Owen’s ‘Book 
of Martyrs” is a very indifferent production under 
an exaggerated and presuming designation. 


The Wars of the Roses ; or, Stories of the Strugg!! 
of York and Lancaster. By J. Edgar. (W. Kent 
& Co.) We are generally disposed to regard with 
a favourable eye the publication of histories of 
Soo meng epochs, especially when the events have 

ad an enduring effect upon the political condition 
of the country in which they have happened. We 
are so disposed because such books, being mort 
interesting in their character than general histories, 
possess an attraction, especially to the young, 
which causes them to be read, while their perusal 
is likely to induce a more extensive study 
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history. There are few epochs in the history of 
this country which the historian is more justified | 
in treating separately than that in which the Wars | 
f the Roses are comprised. The incidents are 
potent the results great and lasting. Mr. 
r has avowedly written this book for boys. 
There is nothing _ however in his treatment 
of the subject. he events are well narrated, but | 
the author seems to have imagined that he was 
writing a romance rather than a veritable history ; 
and he would have made the work more valuable, 
though perhaps not so attractive, if 
he had been @ little more prosaic, a little more 
*<e as to dates, instead of aiming, so much at | 
omer effect. 

The Examination Papers, c., of the Oxford | 
Middle Class Examinations, and The Delegates’ | 
Re on the same to Convocation. (J. H. Parker.) 
As we hope soon to introduce a paper specially 
devoted to the review of this subject, we shall do 
no more at present than barely call attention to 
these documents. The Report of the Delegates is 
gloomy, in so far as the proficiency of the lads is 
concerned. All, excepting the higher honour 
classes, did poorly. But, from another point of 
view, this is the very best apology for the scheme 
itself, which is founded on the assumption, now 
proved to be true, that the Middle Schools are in 
avery defective state. The papers are admirably 
set, and, as a great deal was said by some of our 
contemporaries about the unusual severity of the 
Preliminary Examination, we will quote the 
following paragraph which takes especially notice 
of the gentlemen who conducted it : 

« 4 month before the time of examination the Delegates 

to nominate Examiners. They were fortunate 
to secure for the Preliminary examination, upon 
the atest stress was laid, the services of Mr. 
Sandford of the Council Office, and Mr. Walrond of the 
Civil Service Commission Office. These gentlemen have 
y had larger ex erience than any others in England 
ofexaminations in subjects similar to those required as 
i in the Regulations. Mr. Sandford has been 
for many years acquainted with the examination of Pupil 
Teachers, who may be considered in some degree to 
supply a standard of what can be done by boys of the 
prescribed ages. Mr. Walrond has a principal share in 
ing the examination of candidates for admission 
to the Civil Service. The other examiners were gentle- 
men whose names are well known, and in themselves a 
sufficient tee to the public that the University was 
attaching importance to the work.” 

The Doctrine of Christian Baptism. (Longman, 
Jondon ; May, High Street, Taunton.) This 
admirable little pamphlet contains the substance 
of three sermons, preached at St. Mary’s, Taun- 
ton, and we strongly recommend it to the notice 
of that large body among the clergy whose ideas 
about baptism are disturbed and unsettled. The 
tone of the tract is clear, temperate, and con- 
vincing. The line of argument is very much the 
same as that pursued by Professor Harold Browne 
in his work on the ‘‘ Articles.” And it is dis- 
tinetly shown that half the bickerings and ill- 
feeling on the subject of ‘‘ Regeneration” arise 
from the fertile source of a misconception of the 
terms used. 

Sermons. By the Rev. W. J. Brock, B.A., 
Incumbent of Hayfield, Derbyshire. (James 
Blackwood.) This is a second edition of Mr. 

*s sermons, the re-appearance of which is 
evidence enough of their having met with ap- 
But they are just the sort of sermons to 

Te-issued for the best of reasons, namely, for 
the good they are likely to effect. These are no 
harangues, ad clerwm, still less are they 
“popular” discourses in the vicious sense of the 
term. They are, rather, sermons which seek the 
good of the bulk of a congregation in a wise and 
eamest way, and, for that reason, they are such 
% congregations in the long run like and approve. 

The Christian Statesman and owr Indian Empire. 

the Rev. G. F. Maclear, B.A. (Macmillan.) 

is is the work of a thoroughly able young man. 
Mr. Maclear is the bearer of four Cambridge dis- 
tinctions, having won the Carus, the Burney, the 
and now the Maitland prizes. It was 

our fortune, not long ago, to examine his Hulsean 
Hesay, and to point out a want of broad conception, 
ad a considerable weakness in the style and 
general execution. If this was the case then, 








however, the present effort is entirely exempt from 





faults such as these. The ‘‘legitimate sphere of 
government countenance and aid, in the promotion 
of Christianity in India,” has been clearly and 
temperately defined. Coercion is shown to be 
impossible on a right conception of Christianity, 
and the persuasion of example is upheld and 
strongly enforced by a reference to Lord Stanley’s 
Addiscombe address. Whewell, Whately, Arnold, | 
Montalembert, and many other celebrated or 
useful authorities are made to speak in a full and 
interesting appendix. 


On the Draft of New Statutes for Trin. Coll. 
Camb. By George B. Airy, A.M., Astronomer- | 
Royal. (Deighton & Bell.) Mr. Airy writes as a 
Trinity man, and as a strong Conservative in | 
University matters. But his esprit du corps only | 
confirms, and does not suggest the opinion which 
he expresses on the proposals of the Commission. | 
He remarks on two or three points only, the most | 
important of which are (1), the proposed throwing | 
open of the Trinity Fellowships to all graduates of 
the University of not more than three years’ stand- 
ing, and (2), the proposed election to the Scholar- 
ships of persons who either have not commenced 
residence, or are only in their first term. The 
scholars are at present chosen from men who have 
reached their second year at least ; and the change 
would fatally deteriorate, as Mr. Airy believes, the 
moral and intellectual tone of the scholars as a 
body, than whom ‘‘there is nowhere to be found 
a finer set of students.” Raw schoolboys would 
be elected, instead of men who have, under the 
the discipline of the first year, established to a 
great extent their moral and intellectual line. 
The objection to the radical change in the Fellow- 
ship system seems equally sound. In proportion 
as Fellowships are thrown open, the connection 
between a College and its students will be de- 
stroyed; and the excitement of competition, 
already perhaps too high, will become a fatal evil. 
A similar ground was taken, and the objection 
very fully and minutely put, by Mr. Latham, in a 
Cambridge pamphlet on the general ‘‘ Fellow- 
ship” question, published some time ago. Mr. 
Airy’s view of the suggested changes is of course 
the view taken by his College generally ; but it 
is also taken substantially, by almost all those 
who are best able to judge of present University 
requirements. 


Terramoto ; or, the Earthquake and Eruption. 
(Saunders & Otley.) When will silly women 
leave off writing unmeaning books? And what 
are the golden mysteries which can induce 
publishers to put forth such utter trash, as, for 
instance, this anonymous ‘‘ Terramoto?” What 
sin has poor reading human nature committed 
against the .writing world, that it should be 
oppressed by such punishments as these ? Punish- 
ments as bad in their way as the old pitfalls 
covered with flowers ; for who, on opening a book 
on Naples and the earthquake, would expect to 
fall into a fit of such deadly dullness as this. 
O Women, Wives, and Daughters of England, 
that you would but think, observe, and reason 
more, and write a very great deal less! What 
heavy burdens would be taken off the souls in 
bondage to the circulating libraries, if our country- 
women would only be kind enough to travel 
abroad without writing stupid books on their 
return, or look quietly at their own little section of 
life, without embodying their experiences in 
novels with a purpose! For the authoress 
of ‘*Terramoto,” by the help of short para- 
graphs, handsome margins, what the profane | 
call ‘‘ fat” intercallary fly leaves, and the | 
rest of a well-instructed printer's aids, just | 
manages to vapour to the two hundred and forty- | 
fourth page. But the nut and kernel, and 
radiating point—the earthquake, which she cannot | 
describe—and the eruption, which she cannot | 
paint—oceupy only twenty-two pages: twenty- | 
two pages of mildly-flowing, incessant, lady- 
like inanity, dripping like water upon sand, 





useful and gainful to neither gods nor men. | 
Story our fair friend has none; gorve she has ; 


none ; information, novelty, local colouring, keen 
perceptions, passionate thoughts, or poetic imagery 
—of all these mental qualities, one or more of | 


which is surely needful for an authoress’s stock in 
trade—she has not the faintest shadow or holding ; 
but grinds out her distressing little volume with 
about as much of living worth in it, as the organ- 
grinder has of the divinity of music, or the 
Buddhist’s praying machine of the aspirations and 
sorrows of humanity. 


The History of Moses Wimble. A _ Prose, 
Dramatic, and Lyrical Epic. Written by Himself. 
(Skeet.) The author of this book has dedicated 
it, we do not know why, to ‘‘the writers to the 
general press,”’ but we fear those gentlemen will 
hardly appreciate the honour. In his dedication, 
he says : 

“The motto of the press, 
That is the motto of the fourth estate 
Ts as it were this: 
To uphold the right, to right the oppressed ; 
Shape out the path of truth, down with the fool: 
To raise merit, true art, and all true worth ; 
Crush the unworthy.” 


We object not to the motto, except that its 


| language is rather strong. Speaking for ourselves 


we do not like to designate any author as ‘‘a fool ;” 
and when, as unfortunately we sometimes do, we 
meet with such a character, we are not disposed 
to cry ‘‘down with him ;” nor should we find 
pleasure in crushing any one, even the unworthy. 
It is more in accordance with our feelings ‘‘ to 
raise merit, true art, and all true worth,” where 
we find them. But in this book we find none of 
these. There is no plot worthy of the name, nor 
is there an interesting passage in it excepting the 
trial of Moses’s uncle, a clergyman, for forgery. 
Indeed, the work consists mainly of foolish 
conversation, which is made to introduce fragments 
of songs and ballads, some of which are sad 
doggerel. Some few passages there are which 
show that the author is capable of better things, 
but judging of the book as a whole, we think an 
observation of the author's singularly applicable to 
himself. ‘‘Oh ’tis bad, bad! A man should 
have more respect for himself than to rush into 
print so needlessly.” 


Explanations of the Bible and Prayer-Book. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. (Parker.) This admirable 
tract contains the substance of Charges delivered 
by Archbishop Whately in 1857 and 1558. In 
ninety small pages, and with his peculiar felicity 
of style, the author has thrown together a most 
useful set of observations on the way in which the 
Bible and Prayer-Book should be treated by a 
minister in his relation to his parishioners. The 
following extract well represents the entire scope 
of the volume : 

* Tf, then, we would be indeed followers of Christ and 
his Apostles, and would lead our people to be so, we must, 
address them as rational Beings ; not, indeed, reckoning 
mere intellectual culture (which the Apostles did not) as 
the sole, or the chief, or the ultimate object, but as an 
indispensable means towards our end, if that end is to be, 
well-directed piety, and not any wild and perhaps noxious 
superstition.’’ 

More need not be said on a work so easily to be 
procured, and coming from so wise and practised 
a writer. Wewill only add Dr. Whately’s general 
remarks on the moot point of a ‘‘ revised version” 
of the Bible : 

“T will take this occasion of remarking that I see 
insuperable objections to anything that could with 
propriety be called a New Version. Any one, indeed, 
who delights in special-pleading subtleties may perhaps 
choose to insist that the alteration of a single word con- 
stitutes a new version; or, on the other hand, he may 
contend that great and important cha: in nearly half 
the words in the book, constitute merely a revi and 
corrected version. But speaking in conformity to ordinary 


| usage, I would say that it would be undesirable to have 


the language of our Version modernised, except in those 
few instances where the partial obsoleteness (already 
alluded to) of certain words, causes obscurity, or mistake 
as to the sense. And I should be sorry to see any changes 
made respecting which there could be differences of 
opinion among persons entitled to respect. But some 
points there are, on which it seems impossible that any 
doubt could (in the present day) exist, and in which 
accordingly changes might be introduced without offending 


| or alarming any reasonable person ;—changes very smai! 


indeed in amount and in absolute magnitude, but not of 
small advantage.” 

Among the minor publications of the week is 
one upon the great dinner controversy, whieh 
we presume our contemporary the Zimes will 
summarily close now that St. Stephen’s Palace at 
Westminster will supply more important matters 
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for discussion. It is entitled Nothing to 
Dinners at Bangkok and Diners & la Russe, and 

it is a luminous epistle in verse ‘‘ from Lady Betty | 
in Town to Miss Letty in the Country.” In the 
gom de plume of ‘‘ Nectarine Sunnyside,” we are 
much mistaken if we do not recognise the practised 
hand of a well-known and very much liked versifier. 
We have received Mr. Miall’s republications from 
the Nonconformist of his eight letters to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury on The Fixed and the Voluntary | 
Principles, the object of which is to show that the 
fixed principle, instead of being harmonious with, 
is antagonistic to, the voluntary principle, and 
that it has been a fruitful source of the difficulties 
with which the Church of England has to contend. 
Mr. Toulmin Smith has sent us his Inaugural 
Address, delivered at the first meeting of the 
Geologists’ Association; it is entitled ‘* The 
Finding of True Facts,” and it is a most valuable 
paper worthy the attention of non-scientific as 
well as scientific men. Dr. Adam of Boston has 
translated the loge pronounced before the 
University of Berlin by Professor Virchow on 
Johann Miiller, the eminent physiologist, and it 
has been published by Messrs. Sutherland & 
Knox, of Edinburgh. We have also to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the first part of Mr. 
Montgomery Martin’s most elaborate examination 
of the Rise and Progress of the Indian Mutiny. 
It is preceded by a letter to Lord Stanley. It is 
a suggestive work, and we have no doubt it will 
produce important effects upon public opinion. 
Messrs. Kent & Co. have published Zhe Literury 
and Educational Year Book for 1859. It is the 
first attempt of the kind, and it is most ably 
executed. We have ourselves found it exceedingly 
useful for purposes of reference. 


The first of the month has brought with it the 
usual serials. We may in the first instance 
mention the Faglishmanws Journal, because it 
supplies some interesting particulars respecting 
Isa Craig, the fortunate poetess who carried away 
the Prize Poem at the Crystal Palace celebration 
of the Burns Centenary. Introducing a new poem 
by this lady, called ‘* The Ballad of the Brides of 
Quair,” the Editor says : 

“She is a Scotch woman and a native of Edinburgh, 
While very young she became connected with the chie 
Scottish paper, the Scotsman, to which she contributed 
charming poems, reviews, and occasionally an essay on 
graver social matters. A volume of these poems was 
collected, dedicated to Mr. Ritchie, the proprietor of the 
Scotsman, ever her kind and firm friend, and was published 
by Blackwood under the unassuming title of ‘‘ Poems by 
Isa.” It had an extensive circulation in Scotland, and 
the poems are marked by great sweetness and elegance, 
and the promise of that power now so finely developed. 
In the present Ode we see the sympathetic fullness 
of a mind and memory to which all the details of the 
Poet’s life, and all the characteristics of his genius 
have been familiar from infancy. It is doubly fitting that 
a Scotch woman should have won the prize. In August, 
1857, she came to visit a friend in London, and while 
here, on what was intended to be but a passing sojourn, 
was engaged by Mr. Hastings to assist him in the 
organisation of the Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, then about to meet for the first time in 
Birmingham. In this work she has continued ever since, 
acting as a secretary under Mr. Hastings; and the 
Association, which has gained laurels from every quarter, 
and comprises the worthiest men and women in the 
kingdom, owes no little to the energy and unwearied 
industry, carried down to the driest and most minute 
details, of this young Scotch lady. We would particu- 
larly mention the second thick volume of ‘ Transactions ”’ 
shortly to be published, which has been condensed, 
arranged and revised by her unremitting assistance 
during many past weeks. It is a splendid instance of 
a profound truth which our poets in general are very 
slow to appreciate: that what enlarges the mind and 
strengthens the character adds also to the special 
power.” 


Among the other Magazines and Serials upon 
our table are Blackwood’s, Fraser's, The Eclectic, 


The Gentleman's, Titan, The National, The Ama- | 


teur’s, The Pharmaceutical Journal, The Follet, 
The Hurst Johnians, The Unitarian Pulpit, The 
Wild Flowers of England, The Natural History 
Review, The Irish Quarterly Review, &c., &e. 

Mr. Murray has just issued the first part of his 
complete edition of Lord Byron’s Poetical Works. 
It leaves nothing to desire in excellence or 
price. The first part of Mr. Charles Knight’s 
English Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences has been 
ee this week by Messrs. Bradbury & 


eS 


cat; or, | 37th number of the 





vans ; and from the same house we have the 





Popular Ristory of England, 
and the 16th part of Mr. Thackeray's Virginians. 
From Messrs. Longmans we have received the 
second part of the popular edition of Sydney 
Smith’s works. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbott (J.), History of King Richard the Second, 32mo. 1s. 

Acts and Epistles, Chronologically Arranged, 4to. 6s. 6d. 

Adam Kede, by George Eliot, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Alexander (T.), Great High Priest within the Veil, new ed. 12mo. 1s. 

Archbold’s Pleading and Evidence in Criminal Cases, by Welsby, 
Lith ed. 8vo, 24s. 

Barclay (A. W.), Manual of Medical Diagnosis, 2nd ed. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Bellew (J.), Sermon on Sunday ‘Trading, 8vo. 1s. 

Bickersteth (E.), Working Man’s Fireside, 18mo. 1s. 

Bohn’s Historical Library: Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, 
Vol. 2, post 8vo. 5s. 

Bohn’s Standard Library : Thierry’s Formation and Progress of the 
Tiers Ae ce 8vo. 5s. 

Bourne (L.), Thoughts upon Catholic Truth, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Boys’ Own Text Book, new ed. 32mo. 1s. 

Bread upon the Waters, a Governess’s Life, new ed. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Brewer (Dr.), Guide to Grecian History, new ed. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Brinton (W.), Diseases of the Stomach, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Burns Centenary, Account of the Proceedings and Speeches, 12mo. 1s. 

Correspondence between the Vice-Chancellor and the late Pro-Proc- 
tors at Cambridge, 8vo. 1s. 

De Sales (St. F.), Selections from, by Mrs. Bagot, 3rd ed. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

De 7 ale Works, Vol. 10, Classic Records Reviewed, post 8yo. 
7s. 


‘ . 
Dickens (C.), Dombey and Son, Library ed. Vol. 2, post 8vo. 6s. 
Dod (R.), Peerage and Baronetage for 1859, 12m0. 10s. 6d. 
Dod (R.), Parliamentary Companion for 1859, 32mo. 4s. 6d. 
Faraday (M.), Experimental Researches in Chemistry and Physics, 


8vo. lis. 

Garden Manual, by Editors of the “Cottage Gardener,” new ed. 
l2mo. 1s. 6d. 

Girls’ Own Text-Book, new ed. 32mo. Is. 

Hardwick (J. F.), Manual of Photographic Chemistry, 5th ed. 12mo. 


7s. 6d. 

Hare (T.), Treatise on the Election of Representatives, 8vo. 10s. 

Hatchard (T.), The Floweret Gathered, 3rd. ed. l6mo. 1s. 

Howard (C. F.), Gilbert Midhurst, M.P., 2 Vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

Hull (8.), On Scarlatina and Diptheria, Svo. 1s. 

H a. (J.), Sermons preached at Allestree, Derby, 2nd Series, crown 

VO. 08. 

James es H.), Observations on Strangulated Hernia, 8vo. 5s. 

Kempster (J.), The Salvation of all that die in Infancy 

Landell’s (E.), Boys’ Own Toy Maker, 2nd ed. 16mo. 2s. 6 

Lectures on some of the Scripture Parables, by a 
12mo, 4s. 

Lincoln (W.), Sermons on the Second Advent, Svo. 1s. 

C.), Encyclopedia of Gardening, new ed. 8yo. 31s. 6d 

Elements of Geometry and Mensu on, Part 3, 12mo. 

Complete 7s. 

r (F.), The Ionian Islands; their History, 8vo. Is. 

Marden (C.), On Billiards, 3rd ed. 8vo. 21s. 

May (T.), Treatise on Law Privileges and Proceedings of Parliament, 
4th ed. 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

Mill (S.), On METAS post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Murray (T. B.), Zoological Sketches, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 

New Testament, newly divided into paragraphs, 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Nothing to Eat, by Nectarine Sunnyside, 12mo. 1s. 

Ollendorft (D.), Method of Learning Spanish by Velasquez, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

igin of Christian Tencts, 8vo. 1s. 

Patrick (Bp.), Works and Autobiography, 9 vols. 74s. 6d. 

are (D.), Memoir of Howell (Perfect Peace), new ed. 12mo. 









ountry Pastor, 














Pittman (J.), People in the Cathedral, 8vo. 1s. 

Pratt (A.), British Grasses and Sedges, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Procter (A.), Legends and Lyrics, 3rd ed. 12mo. 5s. 

Revie by of the Bishop of St. Andrew’s on the Aberdeen Appeal, 
Byo. ls. 

Richter (J. P.), Extracts from, by Lucy Chatterton, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


| Robinson (G.), Prevention and Treatment of Mental Disorders, 


post KYO. 5s. 
Slaughter (M.), Railway Intelligence, No. 10, 8vo. 10s. 
Smith (E.), Reliquie (Poems), 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Smith (J.), Handy Book of Law of Trading and Partnership, 12mo. 1s. 
‘Thompson’s Funeral Sermon on Rey. G. Peacock, #vo Is. 
Thompson (R.), Christ the Light of the World, #vo. 2s. 6d. 
Thurstield (R.), Bethany : a Poem, 12mo. 1s. 
Van de Velde (C.), Map of the Holy Land, 21s. and Me. 
Van de Velde (C.), Memoir to accompany the Map, crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 
Walpole (H.), Castle of Otranto, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
Webb (C.), The Church Distinguished, l2mo. 4s. 
Weekly Novelist, Vol. 1, 4to, 3s. and 4s. 6d. 
What is to Become of the Churches? vo. Is. 
Whitworth (J.), Papers on Mechanical Subjects. 8vo. 5s. 
Whittaker (J.), The Village Lyre, Fugitive Poems, 12mo. 5s. 
Wilkins (H.), Manual of Latin Prose Composition, 2nd ed. post 8vo. 


Winslow (J. W.), Memoir of (The Hidden Life), 3rd ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Winslow (0.), Evening Thoughts, Vol. 1, new ed. 18mo. 3s. 








ELECTRO-ZINC DEPOSITS ON ENGRAVED 
COPPER-PLATES. 

Sir,—M. Louis Figuier, of Paris, through the 
instrumentality of my friend and confrére, M. 
Henri Plon, the eminent printer and publisher of 
Paris, having recently, in the columns of La 
Presse newspaper, made mention of my mode of 


surfacing engraved copper-plates with a coating of | 
means, for the | 


pure zine by electro-metallurgical 
purpose of protecting such plates from wear while 
printing, and which coating can be removed and 
renewed at pleasure with facility and without in- 
jury to the engraved plate, I beg leave to introduce 
the particulars of my mode, for the benefit of 
those interested in extending the application of 
the galvano-plastie art. 

To obtain a deposit of pure zine capable of 
printing from 1500 to 2000 impressions or more, 
before requiring to be removed and renewed, [ 
have recourse to a combined solution of chloride 
and cyanide of zinc, prepared as follows :— 

CHLORIDE oF Zinc Sotvtion.—In a suitable 
vessel dissolve one part chloride of ammonium in 
eight parts water : place in this a porous cell con- 





taining the same solution and a copper Plate, whic, 
attach to the zinc of a Smee’s battery, and in 
outer cell place a plate of spelter, which attach ty 
the silver of the f mene battery for 48 hours, 

CYANIDE OF Zinc SOLUTION.—Dissolye Ub, of 
cyanide of potassium in twelve parts of Water 
ther. add as much chloride of zine as the solutig: 
will take up. <4 

Mix these solutions together in equal parts: 
use a zine positive pole and one of Smee’s com. 
pound batteries, intensity arrangement, ¢ 
with one part of sulphuric acid to twelve of Water 
In from 45 minutes to an hour a deposit of thy’ 
most beautiful lustre will be obtained, capable of 
yielding from 1500 to 2000 impressions, aj 
even more, according to the experience of thy 
manipulator. I am, &e., 
HENRY BRADBURY, 
Vhitefriars, Feb. 3, 1859. 





MISCELLANEA. 

Mr. George Henry Moore, of Moore Hall, Mayo 
formerly M.P. for that county, has published g 
long letter to Count Montalembert, running to1l¢ 
pages of apamphlet. He takes M. de Montalep. 

ert to task for praising English institutions, 

M. Montalembert has had two silver statuette 
made, representing Demosthenes and Cicero, in- 
tending to present them to the two counsel who 
conducted his defence in the late trial. 

“* Vesuvius,” says a Naples letter of Tuesds 
last, ‘‘continues to devastate the lands aud 
threaten the surrounding villages. It has now 
been in eruption for several months, and has eat 
through at four points the route leading to the 
Observatory. The lava still issues from the foot 
of the cone, and with a slowness which satisfies 
the curious, but with a persistency which frightens 
the savants.” 

A Paris correspondent of the Brussels Indé 
pendance states that a war-song in the Italian 
language has been composed by Prince Piene 

sonaparte. It is entitled ‘* The People’s Hymn; 
of, the Voice of the Corsicans,” and is, in fact, a 
poetic appeal to insurrection in Italy. 

A work is about to be published in Paris, 
entitled ‘‘The Duchess of Orleans ; her Life, and 
Confidential Correspondence,” written by a lady 
of the Faubourg St. Germain, the daughter of an 
ambassador under Louis Philippe. 

The American Votcs and Queries states that 
Mr. Charles Lanman, of Washington, has under 
taken the gigantic task of compiling a ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Congress,” from the earliest times until the 
present. It is to contain sketches of the sue 
cessive sessions of Congress, of the different ad- 
ministrations, and of the presidential elections, 
all of which wiil be described more in biographical 
than in historical form. There will be not less 
than between four and five thousand names thu 
noticed. 


The French Protestant ‘‘ Year Book, for 1859,” 
contains the names of the clergy, the lay members 
ot the consistories, places of worship, schools, and 
theological colleges. A list of superann 
ministers, a long table of Protestant schools, the 
titles of the principal publications of the past 
year, and of the Protestant journals, complete the 
contents of this useful year-book. The goneral 
results we gather from the publication are 
follows :—The Reformed Church of France has 10 
consistories ; 617 pastors in the actual exercised 
their profession ; 1045 places of worship, of whid 
826 only are churches or oratories ; 1139 schools. 
The Lutheran Chureh has 44 consistories, 21 
pastors, 403 places of worship, of which 344 are 
churches or oratories (among them are 95 
Protestant churches, which are also used 
toman Catholic worship), and 609 schools. The 
different Churches separated from the state—lt 
dependents, Baptists, Wesleyans, &c.—have 
120 pastors and 300 places of heer 
Anglican Churches, being almost exclusively com 
posed of strangers, are not included in the list 
Le Lien. 
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CHARLES KNIGHTS POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


& 





Publishing Monthly, in One-Shilling Numbers, 
THE 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 








a The First Portion of this important work, from the earliest times to the Revolution of 1688 (with a copious Index), and Sormin 


a complete work, is published in Four Volumes, price 36s., illustrated by 32 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, 





- a postscript to the Fourth Volume, which concludes this Period, the author says :—* It is now almost the invariable custom ing 

competitions of students, to divide their examinations in English History into two great eras—the period before the Revolution anj 
the more modern period. For the period to 1689, either Hume’s or Lingard’s Histories have been generally chosen as the works toh 
studied. I may venture to affirm that, in our immediate day, the growth of a sounder public opinion repudiates such a choice of either 
of these books, in some respects so valuable. The political prejudices of Hume,—the ecclesiastical convictions of Lingard,—render then 
very unsafe guides in the formation of the principles of the youth of this kingdom. Without pretending that I have supplied the want] 
trust that I have made some approaches to such a result, by an earnest desire to present a true picture of past events and opinions, as 
far as 1 could realise them. 


For the reason thus stated, the narrative of public events, and all the subsidiary details of this First Drviston of the Porm 


~~ Fepevany 6, jgp, | N0- 32.—¥x: 
Ss —— 


History, are treated as forming a Separate AnD CompteTe Work; with which view a Corious Inpex is added to the Four Volumes, 


The Seconp Drvision will come down to that period of the reign of her present Majesty which has become a constitutional epoch in 


the important change of the commercial policy of the country. 





LORD BROUGHAM. 


“Tap Popunar History or ENGLAND OF CHARLES KyiGur is of a 
somewhat higher price (comparing it with works issuing in penny numbers) ; 
but the plates, as well as the paper, are greatly superior ; and its literary 
merits are of a very high order. Indeed, nothing has ever hae 
superior, if anything has been published equal, to the account of the state 
of commerce, government, and society, at different periods.” —Address on 
Popular Literature, at the Meeting of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, October 12, 1858. 


TIMES. 

“Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of bombast; in 
short, by his genuine sympathy with all of English kind, he (the author) 
succeeds in arousing the patriot while he disarms the critic ; and we predict 
that the reception of his book will fully justify its title. His attempt to 
supply the aoe of ‘Hume’s History’ is in a great measure successful ; at 
least, we know to which we ourselves shall henceforth turn by preference.” 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

‘“‘Mr. Knight’s Book well deserves its name ; it will be emphatically 
popular, and it will gain its popularity by genuine merit. It is as good a 
book of the kind as ever was written. ‘The Popular History 
of England’ has reached its fourth volume. ‘ is extension of 
the province of history to manners and common life, and all that indicates 
the condition of the people, is far from new, but it has never been executéd 
with anything like the happy ease with which it is here attempted, not 
overlaying the public annals, but interpenetrating them. The author 
apologises for having outgrown the limits originally proposed. This apology 
will be very readily accepted by his readers, for no one can think that there 
is a word too much.” 

SPECTATOR. 

‘* As an immense store-house—some two thousand pages of facts bearing 
upon the history, religion, literature, arts, manners, and life of England 
from the Romans to the Revolution of 1688—Knicut’s Poputar History 
or ENGLAND is beyond all question a very remarkable work. Not the least 
remarkable feature in it, perhaps, is the freshness of feeling and the catho- 
licity of mind which still inspires a man whom many yet associate with 
nothing else than the utilitarianism of the ‘ Useful Knowledge Society.’ ” 


ATHENEUM. 
‘‘ Meantime, we very cordially recommend Mr. Knight’s volumes to the 





readers whom they seek. We know of no History of England so free from 
prejudice, so thoroughly honest and impartial, so stored with facts, fancier, 
and illustrations, and therefore none so well adapted for school or college, 
as this ‘ Popular History of England.’ ” 


MORNING POST. 
*¢The author of this new ‘ History of England’ states that he was induced 
to undertake its publication in consequence of an observation made by Lonl 
John Russell, when delivering a lecture at Bristol on the study of history, 
to the effect that there was no other ‘ History of England’ than Humes; 
and that when a young man of eighteen asked for a ‘ History of : 
there was no resource but to give him Hume....... But the i 
of Hume is rapidly passing away. Subsequent historians have told the tale 
of England’s rise and greatness witlg less prejudice and in fewer wonls; 
while others will no doubt be found to do the subject more justice in its 
details. Mr. Knight does not aspire to push Hume off ‘our shelves and 
our tables.’ He only wishes to write a history of the people—‘a history 
which should not merely disport in ‘‘a gay wilderness of anecdotes, 
manners and customs, furnitures and fashions,” but should connect 
domestic matters with the course of public events and the political condition 
of the various classes of society.’ For such a history there is ample rom; 
and Mr. Knight is a competent person to supply the rising generation with 

what they require.” 
GLASGOW CITIZEN. 


“Tt is not the history we have been accustomed to read—it is not 
stately, pompous narrative, sounding description, characters created for 
rinces, statesmen, and warriors, as these dignitaries might be fancied to 
ave thought, spoken, or acted; it is in fact just the reverse. It ist 
narrative at all times spirited, often conversational, of the most important 
movements of the nation, and of the nation’s intellect, and of the men whos 
intelleets and acts framed or swayed the national character, drawn from 4 
careful collection of the ample sources which are now available to evély 
student. It is a careful selection and appreciation of the results of the acts, 
laws, and customs which influenced society, and either produced or flowel 
from particular phases of national character. The qualities we have 
indicated as the distinguishing characteristics of the work, are very prolll- 
nently displayed in the occasional snatches of foreign history, which ar 
necessary to render more intelligible and interesting the annals of our ow! 
island. But, as already mentioned, the striking feature of the * Populat 
History’ is its devotion to the really important object of a historial's 
labours—to the illustration of the formation, growth, and development 
the national character and national mind.” 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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OF THE FRENCH TONGUE, in which all the 


diffic » explained ably to the decisions of the 
papel Stemy. By M. E LEVIZAC. New edition, revised and 
B. 


guproved by Monstzur Roiuin, B.A. 
KEY to ditto. 12mo. 3s. 


Jondon: WiLL1aM Trae & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E. C. 


A THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 





Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


YEAR'S CAMPAIGNING IN INDIA. By 
A Captain J. G. MEDLEY, Bengal Engineers, and Garrison 


Engineer, Lucknow. 
‘ous works upon the late War in India there are 
among the vent so graphic an account of the leading operations 
ps) present one. It is illustrated with large plans explanatory of 
4 operations before Delhi, Lucknow, Seaton’s Campaign in the 
PA and the Expedition to the Bozdar country ; and, whilst the 
scuracy of the information commends it to the Military Man, the 

incidents and vivid details give it a universal interest. 


London: W. Tuackxer & Co., 87, Newgate Street. 





—_—_—_—_— 


ek 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest con- 
dition, is now being delivered by Harrincron, Parker, & Co. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Banon Liruie and 01. the 
js supplied in Bottles and in Casks of 18 gallons and 
. rIncTON, Parker, & Co., Wine and Spirit 

tt Mall, London. 


ts, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
j —— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the ial World, Scholasti Institutions, and the 


( rid, 
generally that, uy a novel application of his unrivalled 
itinery for making Steel 





Pens, and, in accordance with the 

rit of the times, he has introduced a new senrres of his 

luctions, Se for EXCELLENCE ty! — pia oF 

arepiat, and, above CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
wiversal bation, and defy competition Ee 

Bach Pen the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 

and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 

eh outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
“ate request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially Biapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 


No.1, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
MAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
APRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Wave ux Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Taz Wines or Sourn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
Set in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
them to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
ttimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
theamount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly 
ee We have to state that these wines, though brandied 
oa lesextent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly 

; they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from 
; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 

told, their quality is remarkable.’ 
— BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. 


wane L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
(puR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


&c.,of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in trilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
pn ied from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 

half the usual duty 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash 
‘rapproved reference prior to delivery. ; , 


“Ifind your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
b of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
sold for genuine Sherry. 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The of Dr. Letheby sent free on applicati B 

\ plication —Brandy, 
4 on opal I & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirg 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 
ees 


TRADE kN MARK. 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAME, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 


Por Custards, &c., pref 
&e.. ferred to the best Arrow Root 
b as. Diet for Infants and Invalids The Lancct says, 
to from De 1 “ tee of the kind known.”—See Reports 
, 


Sold by G ,and Muspratt. 
Paisley, 





. at 8d. per 16 oz. packet. 
» Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 
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A PRIZE of £50 will be given for the BEST ESSAY ON THE MERITS OF HART'S PATENT 

ECONOMISING GAS-BURNER. The Essay to be sent in a sealed envelope, enclosing name 
and address, on or before the 24th of FEBRUARY next, to H. W. HART, Patentee and Proprietor, 
Economising Gas-Burner Depét, 69, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Prize will be awarded and paid on or before the 17th March next. The money is deposited 


at the Union Bank, Temple Bar, for that purpose. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amownted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 
approved securities. Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 





Tar Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Cuatrman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Depury-CHarmman. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements, 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WatERLOo Pracez, Patt Matt, Lonpon, S.W. 
(By Order) E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





HE VERY FINEST COLZA OIL FOR 
MODERATOR LAMPS, selected from choice parcels direct 
from Lille, 4s. 6d. per gallon. TALLOW STORE DIPS, 7d. per Ib. ; 
ditto, MOULDS, 8s. per dozen Ibs., stored in March last especially 
for family use. HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, 40s., 44s., 46s., and 48s. per 
cwt. Delivered free to any part of, or within five miles of town, and 
orders of 5. value railway free to any part of England. 
WHITMORE & CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate Street within, E.C., 
London, old servants of and City Agents to Price’s Patent Candle 
Company. 





K fat ING’S COUGH LOZENGES,— 

What diseases are more fatal in their consequences than 
neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The 
first and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. each, by THomas Keatino, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the World. 





EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 
FOUNDLAND), perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and free 
from adulteration of any kind, having been analysed, reported on, 
and recommended by Professors TAYLOR and THOMSON, of Guy’s 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. 
PEREIRA, say that “the finest oil is that most devoid of colour, 
odour, and flavour.” 
Half-pints, ls. 6d.; Pints 2s. 6d.; Quarts 4s. 6d., imperial. 


79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
DIPTHERIA, SCARLATINA. The first is an old disease, 
under a new name, and in nature very closely allied to Scarlatina, 


| hence Scarlatina and Diptheria are always com ions, when the 


pt! ‘ 
| former is malignant. The high rate of magine re 4 m these diseases 


is causing considerable alarm, which mig! be moderated or 
extinguished were all cases suffering from throat affections subjected 
to the preservative powers of HOLLOWAY’S preparat'ons, which 
almost miraculously allay fever and inflammation, arrest and cure 
ulceration, and re vigour to the heart, ae, brain, and liver. 
The infant at the breast may safely be rubbed with HOLLOWAY'S 
OINTMENT to prevent penta yam: whichare particularly fatal 
in childhood, when this ve remedy has been thoughtlessly 
neglected. 





peu CAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EsraBLisHep 1n 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 

Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Ed» MP. 

William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.8. | Henry Lancelot Holland, Eaq. 

John Davis, Esq. Wm. Jas. Lancaster, Esq. 

William Walter Fuller, 5 3 Benjamin Shaw, my 

James A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

M. Wyvill, jun., Esq., M.P. 

This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

MODERATE RATES of Premium, with Participation in Fou 
fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 

LOW RATES without Participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on approved Security , 
in surns of not less than £500. 

BONUS OF 1861:—ALL POLICIES effected prior to the Ist July 
1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will participate in the next 
Division of Profits. 

Rorgnt Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 


An annual Doyment of 31. secures a fixed allowance of 62. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37 ,069/. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Rai: 
way Accipents atbwe may insured against by the Journey «1 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Wirrian J. Vian, Secretary 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Directors have to intimate that the books of the Society close 
for the current year at Ist March next, and that Proposals tr 
Assurance lodged on or before that date will entitle Policies t: 
one year’s additional Bonus over later Entrants. 

fe E SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
[{Instituted 1831.) 
INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT 
The Fund accumulated from the Contributionsof Members execrds 
ONE MILLION STERLING. 


The Annual Revenue amounts to ONE HUNDRED AN! 
EIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. 


The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MILLIONS. 
The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made at Ist Marc! 
1859, 


Rost. Cunistiz, Manager 
Wn. Fintay, Secretary 
Hrap Orrice—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


Orrice 1x Lonpon—26, Poultry. 
, Agent—Ancep. T. Riven 
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Library of Old Authors. 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo. cloth ; 
each Author sold separately. 


ANECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, AND 
CHARACTERS OF BOOKS AND MEN, collected from the 
= peg of Mr. Pope and other eminent Persons of his 
Time. the Rey. JOSEPH SPENCE; with Notes, and a 
Life of the Author, by 8S. W. SINGER, F.8.A. ‘Second Edition, 
fine portrait, cloth. oe. 


*,* A few copies on large paper, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS SACKVILLE, 
rd Treasurer to Elizabeth, 
per py gg erty by the Hon, and her kW. BACK. 
VILLE-WEST. Fine portrait, cloth.. 4s. 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL. 5s. 


LA MORT D’'ARTHUR. The most noble | 
History of King Arthur, aud the Heroic Deeds of the Knights of | 
the Round Table. From the Black-Letter Edition of 1634,com- | 

ared with that of Caxton’s of 1485, with Illustrative Notes and | 
ntroduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., Membre de I'Insti- 
tut de France, &c, 3 vols. 15s. 


HOMER'S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, 
HYMNS and EPIGRAMS. a Ss ab S WORKS and DAYS.— 
MUSEUS HERO a LEAN —JUVENAL’S FIFTH SA- 
TIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With Introduc- 
tion and} whe mah by the tev. MHCHARD HOOPER. Frontispiece 
after W. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. Fdited with Notes and Life of Chapman, by 
bp = ghia HOOPER, 2 vols. Portrait and Frontis- 
piece. > 


CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 
mag tn the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Frontis- 


DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. W. 
*,* A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post 8yo. 17, 10s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


LILLY (the Euphuist). Now first collected. Edited by F. W. 
FAIRHOLT. 2 vols. 10s, 


*,” A few Copies on Large Paper, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


THE MISCELLANIES OF JOHN 


AUBREY, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with some additions, and an 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 4s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH ; 
or, win oe « Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitential 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. With Introduction 
by EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS AND 

a A THE CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by 

ED FARR. Also, the Musical Notes, composed by 
Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hole. 5s. 


THE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


OF SIR THOMAS OVERRURY. Now First Collected. Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by LE. F. RIMBAULT. Portrait after Pass. 5s 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely edited by W. 
B. TURNBULL, 4s, 


RAMATIC AND POETICAL 


WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON, Now first Collected and edited 
by J.0, HALLIWELL, 3 vols, 15s, 


“ The edition deserves well of te ne. pabite 5 it is carefully printed, 

and ei annotations nor extensive, 
aupply ample explanations upon . pon of interesting points. If 
Mr. Halliwell had done no more than collect these plays, he would 
haye conferred a boon upon all lovers of our old dramatic ; poetry.”"— 
Literary Gazette. 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
Edition, revised, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 
2 vols. 108, 

“ The ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most precious and 
interesting monuments of the English Language and Literature, 
and also of the social and political condition of the country during 
the fourteenth century.’ —Literary Gazette. 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARKABLE 


PROVIDENCES OF THE EARLIER DAYS OF AMERICAN 
COLONISATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE 
OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 


FRANCIS QUARLES’S ENCHIRIDION. 


Containing _Institutions—Divine, Contemplative, Practical, 
Moral, Ethical, Economical, and Political. Portrait. 3s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W. B. TURN- 
BULL. Portrait. 5s. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK. With 


a Biographical Preface and Notes. By 8. W. SINGER, F.S.A. 
The Second Edition, revised and augmented. Fine Portrait. 5s. 


<*,* Several other Works of our good old Authors in progress, 
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A NEW EDITION OF NARES’S GLOSSARY. 


A GLOSSARY OF WORDS, PHRASES, NAMES, ALLDBLONE TO CUSTOMS, PROVERBs. 
re Illustrating English uthors, particularly Shakes; and his Contem; raries. By ROBERT NARES, Archdeacon of 

&e. New Edition, with coneltonatte ‘Additions, both of Words and Examples. 'B JAMES 0. HALLIWELL, F. "R. S., &., ‘Tua 

WwRiont M.A., F: 8.A. ;&c. 2 thick vols. 8vo. , closely printed in double kane: 2 loth, 1l. 8s. 

The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the best and most useful work we possess. for explaining and illustrating the ble 
janguage and the customs and manners of the sixteenth and yo aa ge centuries, and it is quite indi: Ne foi 
literature of the Elizabethan e-additional words and e: 
toeach. The.work contains n five and six thousand additional e ano 
to Nares, but to all other compilations ofthe kind. With these 
to the public will be found worthy of its patronage. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. frie oa 
A COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the ohne 


Rey. JOSEPH BOSWORTH, D.D. 8vo. closely printed in treble columns, cloth, 12s. 
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“ This is not a mere abridgment of the large Dictionary, but almost an entirely new work. In this vith’. ena PROFESSC 

found, at a very moderate price, all that is most practical and valuable in the former expensive’ edition, with a reat accent Thursdays, 
new words and matter.” —Author’s Preface. Fer, £2. 
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A DELECTUS IN ANGLO-S AXON, intended as a First Class Book in th : PROFEE 
> Done ete iy 


By the Rey. W. BARNES, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of the “Poems and Glossary of the 
- philological Grammar,” &¢. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GUIDE TO THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE, with Lessons in Verse and Prose forth 


Use of Learners. By E. J. VERNON, B.A., Oxon. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
JoHN Russe. Smitu, 36, Soho Square, London. 


MR. M. A. LOWER’S WORKS. 
ENGLISH SURNAMES... An Essay on Family Nomenclature, Historical, mm 


logical, and Humorous; with several wea ae Appendices. By MARK ANTONY LOW ER, M.A. 2 vols., post 80. 
Edition, enlarged, W oodcuts, cloth, 12s, 

This new and much improved edition, besides a great enlargement of the chapters, contained in the previous 
comprises several that are entirely new, tox rether with notes on Scottish, Irish, and Norman Surnames. The “ 
Prolusions,” besides the articles on Rebuses, ‘Allusive Arins, and the Roll of Batts l Abbey, contain dissertations on Inn am 
remarks on Christian Names ; with a copious Index of many thousand names. These features render “ English Surnames” ; 

a new work than a new edition. 


CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD ENGLISH 


WRITERS. With illuminated Title-page, and numerous Engravings from designs by the Author. 8yo. cloth, 14s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO LITERATURE, HISTORICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, AND 


METRICAL. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRONICLE OF BATTEL ABBEY, IN SUSSEX. Originally mpiled in Latin by 
a eg ee ere, and now first translated, with Notes, and an Abstract of the po MB istory of the Abbey. Sv, 
with Illustrations, cloth, 9:. 


Joun Russett Smit, 36, Soho Square, London. 


MR. J. Y. AKERMAN’S WORKS. 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INDEX TO REMAINS'OF ANTIQUITY OF THE-CEBMG, 


ROMANO-BRITISH, AND ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS. By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, Fellow "3 Secretary of the Soi 
of Antiquaries. 8yo. illustrated with numerous Engravi ings, comprising upwards of 500 objects, cloth, 15s 


REMAINS OF PAGAN SAXONDOM, PRINCIPALLY FROM TUMULI IX 


ENGLAND. Drawn from the Ma Described and Tilustrated. 4to. Forty coloured Plates, half morocco. 31. 
The Plates are admirably executed by Mr. Basire, and coloured under the direction of the Author. It is a work well worthy the 
notice of the Archeologist. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT ‘AND MODERN COINS. Frap. 


8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings from the original Coins (an excellent introductory book), cloth, 6s. 6d. 


COINS OF THE ROMANS RELATING TO BRITAIN, Described and Illusttated. 


Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo. with Plates and Wocdcuts, 10s, 6d. 


NUMISMATIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NARRATIVE PORTIONS OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 8vo. Numerous Woodcuts from the original Coins in various public and private collections, cloth, d. 
Joun RussELL SMiru, 36,.Soho Square, London. , 














Published this day, 546 pages, 8vo. in cloth, price 15s. 
MANUAL FOR THE GENEALOGIST, TOPOGRAPHER, ANTIQUARY, AND LEGAL 


PROFESSOR. Consisting of cea aga ney of Public Records, rochial and — Registers, Wills, County and Family Hist, 
Heraldic Collections in Public Libraries, &c. .By RICHARD SIMS, of ‘the British Mx 
This Work will be found indispensable by a engaged in the study of Family History and Heraldry, and by the Compiler of Cotity 
and Local History, the Antiquary, and the Lawyer. 


JoHN RvussELL Smitu, 36, Soho Square, London. 





A NEW VOL. OF MR. BARNES’S POEMS IN THE DORSET DIALECL 


}T WOMELY RHYMES. A Second Collection of Poems-in the Dorset Dialect. By the Rev 
i WILLIAM BARNES, B.D.. 12mo. cloth, 5s. tenth 





JOHN Russet. SmitH, 36, Soho Square, London. 
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IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON PICTURES,’ chiefly of thei 
Venetian School, being Extracts from his Italian Sketch Books; also the Rey. W. Mason’s Observations on Sir Joshua's , s 
Colouring, with some ‘unpublished Letters of. Dr. Johnson, Malone, and others; with an Appendix SORES transcript of Sir Jo 
Account Book, showing the Paintings he executed, and’ the prices he was paid for them. Edited by WILLIAM C'! IN, Bq 


cloth, 5s. 
JoHN Russet. Situ, 36, Soho Square, London. 
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HE NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND, COLLECTED CHIEFLY FROM ORAL be 2 
DITION. Edited by J. 0. HALLIWELL. The Fifth Edition, enlarged, with 38 Designs by W. B. Scorr, Director of the i 
Design, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 12mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR RHYMES AND NURSERY TALES, WITH HISTORICAL ELUCIDATION 
By J. 0. HALLIWELL. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6 , 
This very interesting volume on the Traditional Literature of bier is divided sits bee yf tle en! Fireside Nursery Store 
Game Rhymes, Alphabet Rhymes, Riddle Rhymes, Nature Songs, Proverb Rhymes, Places, and Families, Superstition Rhymes, © os 
Rhymes, and Nursery Songs}; a large number are here printed for the first time. It may be considered a sequel to the preceding article. 
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